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Notes. 
THE ROOD-LOFT. 

Any attempt to give a precise history of the 
Rood-loft, with a nominal reference to the par- 
ticular purposes for which it was originally de- 
signed, and to which it was subsequently applied, 
would be necessarily incomplete without some 
short reference to the ambon from which they de- 
rived their origin. 

The curtain typifying the vail of the Temple, and 
which screened the celebrantes in the chancel from 
the people in the nave, has long passed away, and 
left no trace beyond a record ; but the division of 
a church defying all ocular communication, is oc- 
casionally maintained, as in the church of “ Notre 
Dame de Consolation” at Vilvord. 

The ambon is one of the earliest appendages of 
the many appliances which in different ages have 
been deemed necessary for the due observance of 
the rites and ceremonies of the Christian churches. 
Although it was destined for the full display of 


the Roman services, it must now be numbered | 


with the things that were, to be followed by a far 
more gorgeous substitute. 

The author of the Archéologie Chrétienne, 
Oudin, at page 118., says — 

“A peu prés au milieu de la grande nef se trouvaient 
l’ambon ; c’étaient des especes de petites chaires destinées 
& la lecture des E’vangiles, des E’pitres, des Livres de 
Ancien Testament, a la récitation des diptyques et aux 
prédications des évéques; on les trouve indiquées comme 
placées au milieu de l’église. Il y a quelque fois plu- 
sieurs ambons dans une méme dosilique; on en voit ov il 
s’en rencontre trois: l'un pour récitation des Prophéties 
et de l’Ancien Testament; le second, communément a 
gauche, pour la lecture de l’E’pitre, et le troisitme a droite 
pour l’E’vangile; lorsqu’il ne s’en trouvait qu’un, d’apres 
Ducange, il y avait deux degrés dans la partie supé- 
rieure, l’un, plus éleyé, destiné a la lecture de )’E’vangile ; 
Yautre, placé un peu plus bas, ot on lisait l’E’pitre; 
d’apres le P. Cahier, la distinction des fonctions y était 
signalée extérieurement par le cérémonial. Contrairement 
donc & l’opinion de Fleury, l’ambon était le cheour propre- 
ment dit, puisque le concile de Laodicée y place les chan- 
tres, en nous donnant lieu de reconnaitre que ce mot 
indiquait souvent tout l’espace occupé par le clergé des 
ordres inférieures.” 


Schayes, in his Histoire de [Architecture en 


Belgique, says on the same subject, at p. 126. | 


vol. ii.: — 


“ Les jubés formant l’entrée du cheeur n’apparaissent 
que vers la fin du xiii® ou au commencement du xiv® 
siécle. Ils remplactrent alors les ambons et servirent 
primitivement a la lecture de |’épitre et de l’évangile: ce 
ne fut que plus tard qu’ils recurent une autre destination, 
et que j’on. y placa l’orgue et les chantres, lorsqu’il n'y 
avait pas de tribune en téte dela nef. Ils se composaient 
généralement de trois ou de cing arcades ouvertes en 
guise de portes, surmontées d’une plateforme et que fer- 
maient des portes a claires voies, en bois, en bronze ou en 
fer. Ces portes étaient garnies de rideaux qui se tiraient 








pendant la célébration de la messe, comme antérieure- 
ment ceux du ciborium., Souvent il n’y avait d’ouvert 
que l’arcade centrale; le fond des arcades latérales étaient 
muré et on y adossait des autels.” 


The projecting compartment in the rood-loft at 
Merevale in Warwickshire over the entrance to 
the choir bears out the general description of the 
ambon, and appears designed to typify the passage 
from this to a better world. 

It is doubtful whether an example of an analo- 
gium now exists, and the question whether it 
formed part of the rood-loft, or was a detached 
construction, and became the precursor of the 
modern pulpit, is difficult, if not impossible, to 
determine. 

The Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie Sacrée, adopting 
the words of Durandus in the Rationale Offi- 
ciorum, says, 

“The analogium is so named because the word of God 
is from thence read or preached to the faithful.” 

Hart, in his Ecclesiastical Records, p. 224., says, 

“The analogium was a reading-desk of Spanish metal 
cast, on which was placed the martyrology or breviary ; 
and the lessons relating to the Saints were read from it.’’ 

In the Encyclopédie Méthodique, under the 
word jube, is the following passage referring to 
the ambon : — 

“In place of an isolated tribunal they constructed an 
elevation at the entrance of the choir, and made it a part 
of the building, placing spiral steps on either side. Thus 
the jube was an arcade separating the nave from the 
choir.” 

In continuation, the jube is styled “an elevated 
tribune upon which they sing morning lessons on 
fétes, and read the Epistles and Gospels.” 

In the Dictionnaire d' Archéologie Sacrée already 
quoted, it is stated under the word jube, “ this 
name was given to that part of the sacred build- 
ing from the first word which the deacon or reader 
pronounced when he asked the benediction of the 
bishop or priest, 

‘ Jube domine benedicere,’” 

But it has been suggested that these words were 
addressed to the Deity, and give to “jube” the 
meaning of “velis.” The sentence would then be 

“ Be pleased, O Lord, to bless us.” 

In the article “ Cléture du Cheeur,” it is stated, 

“In the front part there is a jube which enabled the 
Epistles and Gospels to be read on an elevated place, so 
that those who were present might take part in the cere- 
monies.” 

The position of the desk over the entrance to 
the choir agrees beautifully with the typical cha- 
racter of church architecture in which the choir 
stands for heaven, and the nave for thé world. By 
the study of God's holy word the Christian passes 
safely from probation to reward. 

In the Architectura Canonica, the author, giv: 
ing a description of primitive Christian churches, 
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says, the third division was the “Sanctuary, 
separated from the nave by “lattices” called 
cancelli, from whence our word “chancel.” The | 
not unfrequent custom of glazing these lattices 
has by no means passed away, but one reference 
will be sufficient. In the chapel to the Convent 
of the Barnardines at Bornham on the Scheldt | 
the organ is placed on the rood-loft, and the lat- | 
tice-work beneath is glazed for the convenience | 
of the ordinary worshippers, who are not per- | 
mitted to enter the chancel, or what is now more 
generally called the choir. Thus in effect they 
see and hear alike indistinctly, but the primary | 
object is apparently attained. 

The construction of the rood-loft, to which the | 
present screen formed the frontage, was probably 
a portion of the duties imposed upon the inmates 
of the monasteries ; and, it may be readily conjec- | 
tured, were first erected in the chapels of their | 
own convents, and were afterwards admitted in 
the cathedral, collegiate and parish churches. 
The monks were conversant with the arts in 
Flanders, which may in some measure account for 
the superior style of the decorations lavished upon 
this comparatively modern addition to our English 
churches. To elevate their own sacred observ- 
ances by mysterious seclusion, and to raise to the 
utmost all devotional veneration, these barriers 
were constructed all gorgeous without, to prompt 
the feelings of the people to hallow the holy rites 
within. 


Fosbroke, in his Antiquities, treats on the later | 
ages of the rood-loft, and brings forward the more | 


practical purposes to which it was applied in re- 
ference to the formule. The position of the rood 
was the most prominent, and as the ple in 
general could not see the high altar, it was on 
that object they directed their eyes in adoration 
at the moment the sanctus bell announced the 
elevation of the Host. ‘The fact is established, 
that the figures upon the loft varied as much as 
the figures painted on the panels beneath ; per- 
haps more scriptural, but less illustrative of 
miracles and martyrology. 


“ Rood-lofts, or galleries, were built across the nave, at | 
the entrance of the chancel or choir, for the images of the 
Crucifixion, Mary and John, and sometimes rows of 
Saints on either side, and where the musicians played. 
There is a remarkable similarity in the style of rood-lofts. 
The gallery is commonly supported by a cross-beam 
richly carved with foliage, sometimes superbly gilt, and 
underneath runs a screen of beautiful open tabernacle 
work. One at Honiton, in Devonshire, precisely re- 
sembles that engraved by Sir R.C. Hoare. Mary and 
John were not always the images which accompanied the 
crucifix, for we find the four Evangelists substituted in- 
stead. At Gtlden Morden, in Cambridgeshire, the rood- 





wold, with their names and inscriptions added.” — Ency- 
clopedia of Antiq. i. 97., ed. 1825. 


The following quotation from the Antiquities of 
Durham throws additional light on the purposes 
to which the rood-loft was applied : — 


“ Also, on the back side of the said rood, before the 
* quire’ door, there was a loft, and the clock stood in the 
south end thereof. Underneath the loft, contiguous to 
the wall, was a long form, reaching from one rood door 
to the other, whereon men rested themselves to say their 
prayers and hear divine service.” 





As the last days of these venerated barriers 
draw near, so are the notices of the latest writers 
made available. Martin, who lived at the time of 
the Reformation, describes in a narrative form 
the exact state of the parish church of Long Mel- 
ford, in Suffolk, with all its furniture, decorations, 
books, vestments, plate, and ceremonies as he re- 
membered them ; and among other items, we read 
as follows : — 

“There was a fair Rood-Loft, with the Rood, Mary 
and John on every side, with a fair pair of organs stand- 
ing thereby, which loft extended the breadth of the 
Church; and on Good Friday a Priest, then standing b 
the Rood, sang the Passion: the side whereof, towards 
the body of the Church, in twelve partitions in board, 
was fairly painted with images of the twelve Apostles.” 


The same author, in reference to the utensils 
and furniture belonging to Melford church, among 
other things, while on the subject of the copes and 
vestments, names: “ A cope of red silk for Good 
Friday, with vestments of the same.” 

Chambers, in his Norfolk Tour, (vol. i. p. 236.) 
in speaking of the vestments and utensils which 
belonged to Wytchingham Church, enumerates 
“ twenty-four candlesticks of laten for the rood- 


| loft.” 


Many opinions founded on scriptory gatherings, 
or the more questionable authority of tradition, 
may be with advantage recorded as illustrative of 
the written positions alrea | y quoted, 

The loft is believed by some to have formed a 
beat, walk, or tramp, and was occupied by the 
sacrist, who gave intimation to the people of what 
was passing within the chancel, and guided their 
adorations. 

Another opinion prevails, that the loft was oc- 
cupied by the serving man, whose duty it was to 
ring the sanctus bell, when the priest pronounced 
the “Ter Sanctus,” to draw attention to that 
more solemn office, the canon of the mass, which 
he was now about to commence. The bell sus- 

ended for this purpose is retained in few churches, 
ut it is to be found at Long Compton, Which- 
ford, and Brailes, in Warwickshire, where this 
bell is still preserved, hung in an arch at the 


loft is very long and complete ; having a double screen, | apex of the nave, with the rope hanging down 
! 


forming two pews, about six feet square, on each side of 
the passage to the chancel ; the upper parts of light open 
Gothie work of the 15th century; the lower part is 
painted with flowers and figures of Edmond and Erken- 





between the chancel and the nave. 
The loft was too small to admit the representa- 
tion of a mystery, but it is very probable the 
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influence of scenic effect was attempted, and varied 
in the different localities, — as the tearing of the 
veil which shrouded the rood on the first dawn of 
Easter Sunday. 

To what extent the uniformity of the services 
was carried, is now probably a question which it 
is impossible to determine ; but it must be doubted 
whether it really existed as in the example at Ran- 
worth, in Norfolk, where one of the most beattiful 
and perfect lofts remain: there also is preserved 
a very perfect lectern of the same date, where, on 
the opposite side to the stand, there is still legible 
the square-formed notes of a chant with the fol- 
lowing words, which were repeated at the end of 
the Epistle and Gospel by the choristers: thus 
proving that, at least in that church, neither 
readers nor choristers were upon the loft : — 

“ Glori—a—tibi—domine, 
Qui—natus—es—de—virgine 
Cum—sancto—spiritu 
In sep’terna secula, — Amen.” 

Probably the only existing example of the rood- 
loft being applied to decorative purposes at stated | 
periods in the churches of England, is described 
at p. 11. of the Architectural Antiquities in the 
Neighbourhood of Oxford, where, describing the 
church of Charlton-on-Otmoor, it is stated : — 

“On this rood-loft a garland is placed, from imme- 
morial custom, on May-day, strung upon a wooden cross, 
which remains in the position of the ancient Holy Rood 
until the following year, when the flowers and ever- 
greens are again renewed.” 

The steps +to the loft are either built to wind 
round a column, or were cut in the solid wall, and 
were not unfrequently in an exterior turret; but 
were always too narrow to admit the ascent of a 

rocession, or even a priest fully robed, and which 
it is not improbable the newel form was adopted 
purposely to prohibit. H. D’Aveney. 





MILTON AND FATHER PAUL. 


I do not find that the commentators have pointed 
out the source of the singular lines in the Par. 
Lost, viii. 82, 83. Yet no one who considers the 
strong attractions which the bold and eloquent 
History of the Council of Trent must have pos- 


sessed for the author of Areopagitica, and observes | 


the exact verbal correspondence of the two pas- 
sages cited below, will doubt that Milton was in- 
debted here to Father Paul : — 
. ° ° ° or if they list to try 
Conjecture, he his fabric of the heav’ns 
Hath left to their disputes, perhaps to move 
His laughter at their quaint opinions wide 
Hereafter, when they come to model heav’n 
And calculate the stars, how they will wield 
The mighty frame, how build, unbuild, contrive 
To save appearances, how gird the sphere 
With centric and eccentric scribbled o’er, 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb.” 


| 
| 
| 


“Fu da alcuni faceti detto, che se gli astrologi, non 
sapendo le vere cause de’ moti celesti, per salvare le ap- 
parenze, hanno dato in eccentrici, et epicicli, non era ma- 
raviglia, se volendo salvare le apparenze de’ moti sopra- 
celesti, si dava in eccentricité d’ openioni.” — Hist. del 
Cone. Trid., Lond. 1619, p. 222. 


The allusion is well explained in “ The Life of 
Samuel Fairclough,” p. 184. (printed in Samuel 
Clark’s Lives of Sundry Eminent Persons, Lond., 
1683, fol.) : — 


“He could never expect to see or find peace on earth 
amongst men, until the spirits of men were so acted by 
the Spirit of God, as the spheres are said (in the old phi- 
losophy) to be acted above by angels, where all the little 
smaller epicycles and circles of every particular orb do 
all give themselves up wholly to the conduct and motion 
of the larger and greater spheres; and truly (said he) it 
is this, which (according to that hypothesis) doth make 
the sweetest music in heaven.” 

J. E. B. Mayor. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 





COLD HARBOUR. 


With a view of placing the evidence on this 
much-disputed subject in a more accessible form 
in “N. & Q.,” I beg to enclose a list of the Cold 


| Harbours 1 have recorded up to the present time. 


This will be found to include the Rev. Mr. Harts- 
horne’s list of about eighty in the Salopia Antiqua, 
and all those referred to in “N. & Q.,” the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine, and the Archeologia, and many 
others. In most cases the names have been ob- 
tained by me primarily from the Ordnance Sur- 
vey, and other topographical sources; and the 
comparison with Mr. Hartshorne’s list was a sub- 
sequent measure. It is possible that in some few 
instances the same Cold Harbour may be found 
| repeated by mistake. 
The examination I have made of this subject 
in this more extensive survey brought me to the 
| same conclusion as Sir Richard Hoare, Mr. Fos- 
| broke, Admiral Smyth, the Rev. Mr. Hartshorne, 
Mr. Albert Way, and Mr. Benjamin Williams, 
that the Cold Harbours are in Roman situations. 
I have marked some in the following list with R. 
With regard to the meaning of Harbour, I have 
no difficulty in adhering to the old school of Lye 
and Junius, but I am not able to arrive at a de- 
cided opinion as to the meaning of Cold. That it 
is neither Celtic nor Latin I have no doubt, nor 
that it is a Germanic word. I incline to the 
opinion that it means empty or abandoned ; but it 
is difficult to apply a definite meaning to Cold as 
a prefix, which is applied to so many Roman sites 
besides harbours ; and I am unable to satisfy my- 
self as to the application of the prefix Chil and 
that of Windy, more particularly in Windy Har- 
| bour, which in some shires replaces the denomina- 
| tion Cold Harbour. The subject is beset with 
difficulties until a large mass of facts can be ac- 
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cumulated and classified on the terms Cold, Chil, 


Windy, and generally on topographical nomen- 


clature. 


The places are here classified by counties, as 


being more convenient for reference : — 


Bedfordshire 


” 
Berkshire 


Buckinghamshire 


” 
Cambridgeshire 
Cornwall 

” 


” 
Derbyshire 


» 
Devonshire 
” 


” 


” 
Dorsetshire 


” 
ussex 


” 
Flintshire 
Gloucestershire 


Hampshire 


Herefordshire 
Hertfordshire 


Huntingdonshire 


Kent 


R. Cold Harbotir, 
R. ” 
R. Ps 
t va 
R. s 
R. ” 
R. ” 
it. 5 
R. = 
R ” 


} Cold A rbour, 


R. Cold Harbour, 
R. = 
R. bo 
R. » 
R. Pm 
R. 
R. é 
R. ” 
g » 
R. ‘ 
R. 99 
R. ” 
i. ” 
R. ” 
R. Cold Arbour, 
R. Cold Harbour, 
R. 2 
R. a 
R. r 
R. ‘ 
R. ” 
R. ” 
R. o 
k. . 
R. . 
R. ” 
R. “ 
R. : 
R. ” 
R. @ 
i ” 
R. . 





Biggleswade. 
Dunstable. 
Harrold. 
Stadhampton. 
Wallingford. 
Wantage. 
Aldbury. 
Barton Hartshorn. 
Fenny Stratford. 
Gayhurst. 
Great Marlow. 
Great Missenden. 
Arbury. 
CGwinear. 
Ladock. 
Trewednack, 
Dethwick. 
Wormhill. 
Bampton. 
Dolton. 
Modbury. 
Uffeulme. 
Poorstock. 
Stanton St. Gabriel. 
Wareham. 
Maldon. 
Purfleet. 
Rhydlan. 
Dursley. 
Kingscote. 
Newent. 
St. Briavel’s. 
Stoke Gifford. 
Stretford. 
Wick. 
Pill, Caerwent. 
Reen, Berkeley. 
Oxenhall. 
Andover. 
Broughton. 
Emsworth, 
Fareham. 
Gosport. 
Havant. 
Hungerford.* 
Kast Stratton. 
Lower Wallop;Win- 
chester. 
Stretford, 
Berkhampstead. 
Harborough Banks. 
St. Alban’s, 
Ware. 
North of Do, 
Watford. 
Alconbury, 
Tempisford. 
Addington. 
Aldington. 
Aylesford. 
Bishopsbourne. 
Bridge. 
Batham Downs. 
Chiselhurst. 


* Hartshorne, Salopia Antiqua. 


| 


| 





Kent 


” 
Lincolnshire 


Monmouthshire 
Norfolk 
Northamptonshire 
Nottinghamshire 


” 


Oxfordshire 


” 
Radnorshite 


Somersetshire 


Surrey 


Sussex 


” 
Westmorland 
Wiltshire 


rm pp 


, 


Cold Harbout, Ditton. 


” 


Eltham. 
Lympne. 
Lamberhurst. 
Maidstone. 
Newington. 
Northbourne. 
Northfleet. 
Penshurst. 
Sellinge. 
Stoke-in-Hoe. 
Sittingbourne. 
Sutton-al-Hene. 
Trench. 
Tunbridge. 
Woodnesborough. 
Woolwich, 
Wrotham. 
Wye. 
Benington. 
Boston. 
Coates. 
Freiston. 
Grantham. 
Grimoldby. 
Kirkstead. 
Louth. 
Steingote. 
London. 
Blackwall. 
Finchley. 
Haves. 
Kingsland. 
Magor. 
Fordham. 
Radstone. 
Mansfield. 
Newark. 
Shefton. 
Bicester. 
Brill. 
Biddenham. 
Chesterton. 
Deddington. 
Oakley. 
Bailey Hill, Knigh- 
ton. 
Ditcheridge. 
Fonthill. 
Westbury. 
Blechingley. 
Camberwell. 
Cranley. 
Croydon. 
Dorking. 
Leith Hill. 
Arundel. 
Bignor. 
Chiddingley. 
Dallington. 
Etchingham. 
Frant. 
Fittleworth. 
Iden. 
Wivelisfield. 
Worth. 
Underbarrow. 
Broad Blunsden. 
Brokenborough. 
Cricklade. 
Marlborough, 
Tetbury. 
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Wiltshire R. Cold Harbour, Trowbridge. 
R 


” i. ” Warminster. 

~ R. o Westbury. 

ym z. a West Lavington. 
Worcestershire R. . Droitwich. 
Yorkshire R. mt Bishop’s Burton. 

~ ms Lessay. 

» Cold Arbor, Cottingham. 


Those who examine the list of names here given, 
and apply Sir Richard Hoare’s rule of identifica- 
tion, will find significant hints of Roman localities 
in Chester, Wich or Wick, Ford, Borough, Ridge, 
Street, Stone, Wool, Wye, Hunger, Ware, Hare, 
&e. Hype Crarks, 

42. Basinghall Street. 


TEETOTALISM. 


I know not whether any notice has ever been 
taken in “ N. & Q.” of a passage in vol. vii. 
. 202. contributed by “ Rozert Smart, Sunder- 
find,” where, instancing some “ erroneous forms 
of speech,” he observes : — 

“The much used word Teetotal ought to be written 
Tea-total; it implies the use of tea instead of intoxicating 
liquors; that was its original meaning. Let us return to 
the proper spelling; better late than never.” 


The late Rev. W. J. Conybeare, in an article on 
“ Teatotalism and the Maine Law,” which ap- 
peared in the Edinburgh Review of July, 1854, 
and was republished in his volume of Contribu- 
tions to the Edinburgh, makes substantially the 
same assertions : — 

“ The name Teatotal is said to have originated in the 
stammering of a speaker at a temperance meeting, who 
declared that nothing would satisfy him but tea-total 
abstinence. The audience eagerly caught up the pun, 
and the name was adopted by the champions of the 
cause. We observe that they have now taken to spell it 
Tee-total instead of Tea-total; but they had far better 
give up the name altogether. The pun no doubt is poor 
enough, but the new spelling makes the adoption of the 
term seem like absolute imbecility.” 

Now, what will your readers think when I 
assure them that not one of the above statements 
is correct? Ist. That the word in question was 
never spelt tea-total ; 2d. That it never had the 
slightest reference to tea; 3d. That, consequently, 
it was never intended or accepted as a pun; and 
4th. That the spelling has remained the same 
from the beginning. As to the use of tea, it is 
notorious that some persons having abandoned the 
use of intoxicating liquors, have also renounced 
the use of tea, believing that, though not com- 
parable in mischievousness to alcoholic drinks, it 
1s not so innocuous as cocoa, milk, or water. In 
Webster's Dictionary another set of errors makes 
its appearance. The first edition is without the 
word; but that of 1854, revised by the learned 
professors of Yale College, has “ Teetotaler ” with 
the following definition: “ One who is pledged to 


| term “ teetotal.” 





abstain from all intoxicating liquors. A cant 
word, formed by the initial Teter of temperance 
and the adjective total.” We should have ex- 
pected in that case that as total-temperance was 
meant, the word would have been “ totaltee,” 
and not “teetotal.” The simple facts are, that 
when the question of revising the old temper- 
ance pledge, so as to exclude all intoxicating 
liquors, was under consideration in Preston, a 
working man of the name of Richard Turner 
applied to the proposal, not a cant word, but one 
long in use as an idiomatic local expression,—the 
He had probably heard and 
uttered it hundreds of times before, in the sense 
of “completely,” “ absolutely without any ex- 
ception,” or, as we sometimes say, “ out-and-out.” 
The formation of the word is clear enough, the 
first syllable “ tee" being the mere duplication of 
the initial “t” of total, for the sake of greater 
emphasis and force. Its application to total ab- 
stinence from inebriating ee was accidental, 
and the use of it by Richard Turner would pro- 
bably have escaped observation had he not, 
through a habit of stammering, drawn the atten- 
tion of the people to the distinction he was wishing 
to convey. No one would have been more sur- 
prised than he to learn that he was perpetrating 
a pun. If the origination of this term with its 
present meaning was strange, it is not less strange 
that it should have been so grossly misunderstood. 
When men of learning stumble in open day over 
a word which is the badge of millions of indi- 
viduals, and of one of the greatest moral move- 
ments of the age,—a word which has always been 
spelt in one way, and the proper meaning of 
which has been explained in hundreds of speeches 
and scores of pamphlets, — are we not cautioned 
against a hasty confidence in the conclusions of 
even the ablest scholars on subjects confessedly 
recondite and obscure ? Dawson Burns. 


Minor Potes. 


“ The Florence Miscellany, 1785.” — Amongst 
the books sold in the library of the late Mrs. 
Mostyn at Brighton (who had sate on Dr. Samuel 
Johnson’s knee as the daughter of Mrs. Thrale, 
afterwards Piozzi), is an 8vo. volume bearing the 
above title, and containing verses by Mrs. Piozzi, 
Bertie Greathead, Robert Merry, William Parsons, 
Esq., printed at Florence for G. Cam, printer to 
his Royal Highness by permission. It is on very 
thick paper, and evidently intended for private 
distribution only. As everything connected, how- 
ever remotely, with “ surly Sam,” is interesting to 
most English people, some account of this volume 
may be considered worth preservation in your 
pages. Mrs. Piozzi’s contributions to the volume 
are nine: one stanza, in her translation of the 
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Marquis Pindemonti’s Hymn to Calliope, is appli- 
cable to the present Indian war : — 
e. ‘ ‘ The voice from high, 

Resounding through our nether sky 

Defenceless Britain taught to dare 

And fix the sea, her seat of war; 

Till Asia’s prostrate pomp was seen 

Bending before old ocean’s Queen, 

For such was all controuling Heaven’s command, 

Who sways by force the sea, with laws shall rule the 

land!” 

Mr. Greathead’s contributions are -~ Six ; 
whilst Mr. Merry's number nineteen, and those of 
Mr. Parsons thirty-one ; verses by Italian writers, 
and music composed by Signor Piozzi, increase 
the size of this interesting volume to 224 pages. 
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cognised by some naturalist acquainted with India, 
who may be able to give us their proper designa- 
tion, I should add, that they are now perfectly 
acclimated, and have bred freely. E. S. Taytor. 


The last Charge at Waterloo.— In the accounts 
of the laying of the first stone of the new Adelphi 
Theatre by Mr. B. Webster on 15th inst. (July), 
we are told that 


“ At the moment of lowering the stone might be heard 
a bugle gallantly sounding a charge from an adjoining 
building, obedient to a preconcerted signal; the bugle so 
sounded being the identical instrument that had given 
the signal for the last charge at Waterloo, and the lips 


| awakening its spirit-stirring tones being the same lips 


E. D. | 


Somersetshire Pronouns. — Next to pronouncing 
s in the manner of z, the great point of the 
Somersetshire dialect is the inversion of no- 
minative and accusative in she and her, we and us. 
But the inversion is not perfect in the other pro- 
nouns; for though J is placed where me should be, 
there is no vice versd, or at least not a regular usage. 
The following perfect instance of the first inver- 
sions was related in my presence by the person 
who heard it. Some children were at play in a 
field, to whom a woman seemed to a passenger to 
be calling out violently. The passenger said to 
the children, “ Do you not hear your mother call- 
ing to you?” and the answer was, “ Her isn’t a- 
calling of we: us doesn’t belong to she.” M. 


Indian Game Fowl.— Now that the poultry- 
mania of the last few years has to a great extent 
subsided, and Poultry Chronicles and Poultry 
“N. & Q's” thereunto attached have come to a 
perpetual end, it may not be thought out of the 
province of our own “N. & Q.” to notice, as a 
matter of natural history, a breed of fowls kept 
up by a friend of mine in this locality which 
<< characteristics very distinct from all the 

nown species. They were brought from India 
in the same ship with the “baby elephant,” I 
believe, and are represented as being kept by the 
Indian Rajahs for cock-fighting. ‘They are of a 
cinnamon colour, not much larger than the Ban- 
tam fowl ; but with immensely strong yellow legs, 
and muscular development. i 
resemble the “ Cochin-China” in miniature, espe- 
cially in the head and eye, and in their upright 
carriage. 
and the plumage of both sexes is of a remarkable 
close, solid texture, almost to the extent of that of 
the grebe. 

Their weight, in comparison with their size, is 
enormous; and their prowess and endurance in 
warfare is such, that all other fowls are invariably 
worsted. The hens fight as much as the cocks, 
and they are continually engaged in it. 

I hope this imperfect description will be re- 


n many points they | 


The cock's tail is scanty, and droops ; | 


which had performed that office in that critical moment, 
and now belonging to the respected door-keeper of the old 
Adelphi.” — Herald, July 16, 1858. 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 

Early Wheat, &c. : — 

“Abingdon market, Monday, July 19, 1858. To-day 
we had a sample of new wheat offering; the whole of the 
piece carried and threshed ; quality fine, and the yield very 
good; also some samples of peas, and several samples of 
new seeds. There will be a great quantity of corn car- 
ried this week if the weather keeps fine. The crops are 
remarkably good.” 

In the year 1811, reaping commenced in Kent on 
July 24; in 1818, in Surrey, on July 27; in 1819, on 
July 31; in 1822, on July i6; in 1825, on July 22; in 
1826, on July 23; in 1828, on July 31; in 1831, on July 
29; in 1833, on July 31; in 1834, on July 23; in 1835, on 


July 27. 
R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Johnson's Epitaph on Goldsmith.—Three strange 
mistakes are made in a translation of Dr. John- 
son's Latin epitaph on Goldsmith, given in one of 
the numerous small editions of Goldsmith's Life 
and Works. The lines in the original stand thus: 

“ Natus Hibernia Forniew Lonfordiensis 
In loco cui nomen Pallas.” 

The translation given is, — 

“ He was born in the Kingdom of Ireland, 
At Ferns, in the Province of Leinster, 
Where Pallas had set her name.” 

The translator calls Forney Ferns, Longford 
Leinster, and mistakes the name of the little Irish 
village, Pallas, for that of the goddess of wisdom 
and patroness of learning. ABuea. 


fAinor Queries. 


Gibbon's ludicrous Love Scene. — What is the 
meaning of the following passage from the re- 
cently published Life of Cardinal Mezzofanti, by 
C. W. Russell, D.D., President of St. Patrick's 
College, Maynooth ? — 

“In this year [1823], Mezzofanti made the acquaint- 
ance of the celebrated Duchess of Devonshire, during one 
of her visits to the north of italy. The success of her 
magnificent edition of Horace’s Fifth Satire — his journey 


| to Brundusium—had suggested to her the idea of a 
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similar edition of the Eneid. The first volume, with a 


series of illustrations, scenical as well as historical (of 


Troy, Ithaca, Gaeta, Gabii, &c.), had appeared in Rome 
in 1819: L’Eneide di Virgilio, recata in versi Italiani, 

Annibale Caro, 2 vols. folio. It was printed by De Ro- 
manis. The Duchess was the Lady Elizabeth Hervey, 


| 
| 


daughter of the episcopal Earl of Bristol; and after the | 
death of her first husband (Mr. Forster) had married the | 


Duke of Devonshire. She is the true heroine of Gibbon’s 
ludicrous love scene at Lausanne, described by Lord 
Brougham, but by him related of Mademoiselle Susan 
Curchod, afterwards Madame Necker. See an article in 
the Biographie Universeile (\xii. p. 452.), by the Chevalier 
Artaud de Montor; also, Critical and Miscellaneous Essays 
(vol. i. p. 64.), by an ‘ Octogenarian,’ (the late Mr. James 
Roche of Cork, the ‘J. R.’ of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
and a frequent contributer to the Dublin Review, and 
other periodicals), — a repertory of curious literary and 
personal anecdotes, as well as of solid and valuable infor- 
mation.” —P. 259. 

Does it mean that the Duchess of Devonshire, 
and not Mademoiselle Curchod, was the object of 
Gibbon’s attachment ? If so, the writer is clearly 
in the wrong. G. L. 8. 


Dean Swift's Correspondence with Chetwode. — 
Mr. Wilde, in his Closing Years of Dean Swift's 
Life, p. 29., makes mention of the Dean's corre- 
spondence with Knightly Chetwode, Esq., from 
1714 to 1731; and expresses a wish that “our 
friend [Edward Wilmot Chetwode, Esq. of Wood- 
brook, Portarlington,] could be persuaded to pub- 
lish this interesting correspondence.” He adds, 
“it is a debt he owes to his ancestors, his country, 
and himself.” Feeling the same wish as Mr. 
Wilde, I have thought it well to send a Note upon 
the subject, and hope the repetition of the wish 
may not be in vain. ABUBA. 


Parish Church of Donnybrook, co. Dublin. ~— 
Considerable attention being now directed to- 
wards the preservation of monumental inscrip- 
tions, Iam induced to put the following Query, 
in the hope of an answer from some one of your 
Irish correspondents. What became of the ma- 
terials of the old parish church of Donnybrook, 
near Dublin? They were very improperly sold, 
I believe, about thirty years ago, shortly after 
the opening of the present parish church, and 
probably were soon beyond recovery. As there 
were several monuments in the interior of the 
building, not one of which was transferred to the 
new building, or (as far as I am aware) left be- 
hind by the purchaser in the graveyard, it is de- 
sirable to ascertain, if possible, whether they are 
still in existence. The yard is in use, and con- 
tains the dust of many well-known individuals, 
lay and clerical. Of the latter I may specify 
Archbishop King (ob. 1729), Bishop Clayton 
(ob. 1758), and Dean Graves, Regius Professor 
of Divinity (ob. 1829); in fact, as Archdeacon 
Cotton has well observed, “ Donnybrook grave- 
yard is rich in buried ecclesiastics.” ‘Tombstones, 
with full particulars (which will, I hope, be soon 


| account was called a hymn. 


placed on record, in compliance with the invi- 
tation of the Society of Antiquaries of London), 
cover the remains of Bishop Clayton and Dean 
Graves; but there is nothing to mark the grave 
of Archbishop King. 

The large iron gates, I may add, serve to orna- 
ment and protect a neighbouring fruit-garden; 
but the fate of the monuments has so far baffled 
my inquiries. Apna. 


Murder in France. —In the South of France, 
about fifteen years ago, a commercial traveller 
killed a man whom he had robbed, cut him to 
pieces, and packed them in a trunk. He was 
seized by the police while nailing it up, and singing 
“’& la Grace, 4 la Grace,” which in the newspaper 
Can any of your 


| readers refer me to a contemporary, or an authen- 


tic report of this case ? . T. 
Sash Windows. — What is the history and ori- 
gin of these windows? ‘The derivation of the 
word is no doubt the French chassis, a groove, or 
anything that slides in a groove. They seem first 
to have come into use after the great fire. But 
they must have been rare in Queen Anne’s reign, 
as appears from the following advertisement in 
The Tatler, No. 178., May 27 to 30, 1710: — 


“To be lett, in Devonshire Square, near Bishopsgate, a 


| very good Brick House of 3 Rooms of a Floor, and a good 


Hall, with very good light and dark Closets, the whole 
House being well wainscotted, and sash’d with 30 Sash 
Lights, a very pleasant and convenient Office below Stairs, 
a good Yard, a good Vault for Wine, &c., with a very 
good Warehouse and Cellar for Merchandize. Enquire at 
the Baker’s in Devonshire St*, near the House.” 

A. A. 


Casts of Seals. — As a few of my gutta-percha 
casts have lately split in several places, like a 
cracked shilling, and have thus become compa- 
ratively worthless, I would like much to know if 
there is any way for preventing such a mishap in 
future? Were they not so liable to be broken, 
sulphur casts are far preferable in many re- 
spects to gutta-percha ones. The latter require 
to be made pretty thick, else they are apt to curl 


| up, and become very brittle ; so it would be very 


| 





desirable to know how they can be preserved from 
splitting, when made of a proper thickness. 

Several of the casts which I have from time to 
time received from correspondents appgar to be 
coloured throughout, green, brown, and other 
tints, and as none of them have become injured 
like the uncoloured ones, above referred to, some 
collector will perhaps kindly say how the gutta- 
percha is prepared, so as to have this apparently 
preservative colouring matter thoroughly incor- 
porated with it, before the matrix is applied, and 
also what substances are used. 

Are casts of the following seals in existence ? 
and, if so, where can I obtain copies of them, as I 
would like much to add them to my collection ? 
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The ancient seals of St. Alban’s and its abbey, 
of Glastonbury and its abbey, of Knaresborough, 
of Malmesbury Abbey, and of Bury St. Edmund's. 
Replies to the above Queries will greatly oblige 
Axiquis. 


Decoration by Planting young Birch Trees. — 
Passing through Tunbridge last week, I was sur- 


— to find a number of young birch trees, or 
ranches of birch trees, ten or twelve feet high, | 


planted in the street like trees, before almost 
every house and shop. The waving boughs and 
the bright green leaves really made a very pretty 
decoration. On inquiry I found they were placed 
there on the occasion of the examination of the 


boys at the Public School, and the visitation of | 


the Skinners’ Company, under whose patronage 
the establishment has always been since its 
foundation; that the custom has existed time 
out of mind; that no other tree, or flower, or 
garland is ever used except the birch alone; and 


this is always planted like a growing tree. There | 


is no tradition of the origin or reason of the cus- 
tom, — though it seems probable that birch alone 
— used, that tree the horror of all boys, its 
scholastic use is pointed at. Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” cite a similar custom elsewhere, or en- 
lighten us a little as to its history or origin ? 

A. A. 

Welowes and Roses. —Capgrave, in his Chroni- 
cle, mentions the following curious circumstance 
under date a.p. 1338 : — 

“In that same yere welowes bore roses, rede and freche, 
and that was in Januarie.” 

Against this is his private mark placed, where he 
vouches for facts on his own authority. 

What does he mean by “ welowes bore roses 
The curious circumstance of that flower blooming 
in January is nothing in comparison with this. 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Heraldical.— Arms: azure, a chevron chequy, 
argent and gules. I shall be obliged by any one 
stating to what family the above belong. C.J. 


“ It is not worth an old Song !” — What could 


have given rise to this expression of contempt for | 


any valueless article? It seems peculiar to the 
English, for the Scotch, Irish, and Welsh, have a 
great estgem for old songs. J. Y. 


Prisoners taken at Dunbar. —It has been said | 


that Cromwell sent several hundred Scotch pri- 
soners taken at Dunbar to the fen country, where 
they settled permanently. Are any traces of this 
immigration to be found, such as their names, 
personal appearance, peculiar customs, or other- 


wise P , 


Lord's Day, not Sabbath. —In all Roman Ca- 
tholic countries the first day is called the Lord’s 
Day (Dominica), and the seventh the Sabbath 


>? | 


(Sabbate). This seems certainly to be the correct 
designation. Can your readers tell me why so 
many pertinaciously call the Lord’s Day by the 
Jewish name Sabbath, and when it first became 
the practice ? : 


Nostradamus : Joachim,—In 1* 8. x. 486. you 
inserted a Query of mine as to a prophecy of 
Nostradamus and Joachim. The passage cited by 
H. B. C. (1* S. xi. 93.) renders it probable that 
the prophecy was invented by Marino. I have 
examined several editions of Nostradamus without 
success. When part of a Query is answered, the 
rest is liable to be overlooked: so perhaps you 
will allow me again to ask, Who was Joachim, or, 
as Marino calls him, the “*Reverendo Abbate 
| Gioacchino?” and where are his prophecies to be 

found ? E.L. 





Alice de Hakenaye, or Hackney. — In Strype’s 
Stow, vol. ii. p. 168., is a curious account of the 
disinterment of the bodies of Richard Hackney 
and Alice his wife, in the churchyard of St. Mary 
at Hill in 1497; when the body of the latter was 
found perfect, after having been buried more 
than a century and a half. Richard was Sheriff of 
London, 1322. In Dugdale’s Account of Sop- 
well Nunnery, vol. iii. p.363., it is stated that after 
| the death of Phillipa, in 1330, the nuns unani- 
mously elected Alice de Hakeney prioress; but 
this coming to the ears of the Abbot of St. 
| Alban’s, to which monastery Sopwell was a cell, 

he ordered the election to 4 set aside, and ap- 

pointed Alice de Pekesdene. Can any of the 
readers of “ N, & Q.” inform me whether this was 
the same Alice de Hakney (the word is spelt all 
sorts of ways)? and can they throw any light on 
a subject full of interest to the topographical his- 
| tory of both Hackney and Sopwell ? A. A, 


|  Dover.—Where shall I find any accurate draw- 
| ings of the ancient architecture in Dover Castle, 
especially of the chapel in the keep? Where 
shall I find drawings and descriptions of Barfres- 
tone church, near Dover ? What is the history 
of the camp at Coldred, near Dover? E.F.D.C, 


“ The Masque of Flowers.”—Is anything known 
regarding the authors of The Masque of Flowers, 
4to. 1614. This masque was presented by the 
gentlemen of Gray’s Inn, at the Court at White- 
hall, in the Banquetting House, upon Twelfth- 
| Night, 1613. he Dedication to Sir Francis 
| Bacon is signed J.G., W. D.,T.B. BR. Inanas. 


| Threlkeld or Thirkeld Family. — Is it known to 
| what family belonged Edward Threlkeld, LL.D., 
who was Rector of Great Salkeld, Archdeacon of 
| Carlisle, and Chancellor of Hereford in the reign 
| of Queen Elizabeth? He was fellow of King’s 
| College, Cambridge, and, as Antony Wood says, 
| so much admired in the University for his excel- 
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lent knowledge and eloquence, that he was thought _ within this frame, are 5 ft, 64 in. x 3 ft, 24 in. ; the 
to use the help of some good genius. His wife's | frame being about 2} inches wide. 


name was Margery Leighton. A MS. of Erdes- At the top, in the framework, are the names 
wick in the British Museum gives his arms: ar- | of the painters: 

gent, a maunch gules, quartering argent, three “ JOHANNES BT YVO STRIGEL.” 

8 28 j ooking o aa? 

tars gules; and the crest, a maiden looking over a Below the figure of the Blessed Vien: te tn 


tower wall. anel, is an inscription in two lines: 
I should also be glad to know who was the Rev. grr: Me P : 


William Threlkeld or Thirkeld, who married the | “Anno d . hyve peuratoes ecchie piit cl adiuvamie 
eldest daughter (and purchased the shares of the | a comite hugone de motfort et uxde u’ Elyza.” 
remaining co-heiresses) of Lancelot Threlkeld, The counterpart would present the Archangel, 
Esq., of Melmerby. He held the rectory of | the rest of the inscription, and perhaps some in- 
Melmerby from 1684 to 1701, and is described as | dication of the home of the painters. I do not 
a collateral branch of the family. Was he iden- | remember having met with their names elsewhere. 
tical with Wm. Thirkeld, M.A. (not of Oxford), Danren. 
who was Vicar of Bishopton in the county of The Cit Ieliud. — 
: my ly of Alcliud—Can any reader of “ N. 
Durham from 1681 to 1686 ? or with William, | & Q.” throw light on the following passage from 
son and heir of Edward Thirkeld of Durham, The Descripcyon of Englonde at the end of The 
Gent. (younger brother of Anthony Thirkeld of Cronycles of Englonde, printed by Wynkyn de 
Dale, co. Cumberland), who entered his pedigree | Worde, 1528 ? — 
in 1666 (Dugdale’s Durham Visitation)? ‘The : 
sIdest s tl re vom com & “ Other men wolde suppose that Alcliud was that cyte 
eldest son was then eighteen years of age. NY | that now is called Burgham in the north Countree of 
information tending to eluci ate the parentage Westmerlonde, fast by Comberland, and standeth upon 
— Sepeent * ire above Edward and William | the river Bien, me rr - there wondersly seen. Deme 
Thirkeld would ob ige E. H. A. | ye now where it is buylded.” 
; : : Has this identity of Alcliud and Burgham or 
Prince of Wales's Badge, 1666.—In 8. Ni- | Brougham been established by any subsequent 
cholas’ church, Ipswich, there is an escutcheon on | writer ? C. A. 
the wall of the nave, on which is the Prince of ‘ 
Wales's badge, with the date 1666. How can this 
date be accounted for ? Hiton Henpvry. Minor Queries with Answers, 
Characters in Gulliver's Travels. —Is there any Se Biogray ny Mr. — ne ws ® _ 
sense to be made out of the proper names and | Fed ~ aie ¢ es ce . ‘ell — 
other strange words which are scattered through | « hi i ae cada ay 4 ww bas f the 
Gulliver's Travels ? If so, what is the key to the Pri ~ Wal (George IV.) ’ yt Sees th 7 
language of Lilliput, Brobdingnagia, Houyhmnn- ince of Wales ({searge LY.) Fa was author o 
: . ene - a work entitled Genius Genuine, which sold at 
land, &c. ? Hutton Hensory. | fi ane . : : . 
orty shillings, and which might be a high price for 


MS. Life of Dr. George Hickes.—I was in- the work; but Sam Chifney, as he was called, 
formed some years since, that the late Rev. Dr. | ¥#8 such an adept in all the recondite mysteries 
George Townsend, Canon of Durham, possessed a of the race-course, that the cost of the production 
MS. Life of Dr. George Hickes, formerly belong- | ¥° disregarded. Chifney rode a horse called 
ing to the library of the Rev. John Lewis, M.A., Escape on two consecutive days’ races, October 
of Margate. Canon Townsend's library was sold 20 and 21, 1791, The results of these two days 
by Puttick and Simpson in December, 1855. Was | 2F¢ too well known to, be otherwise than ever- 
this MS. Life of Dr. Hickes sold with his other | ™emorablein the annals of jockeyship. Contempo- 
books; and if so, who was the fortunate pur- | @'Y with Chifney was Dick Goodison, stud-groom 
chaser ? Jj. Y. | to William, fourth Duke of Queensberry; and 

in consequence of the termination of the two races 

Triptych at Oscott.— At 8. Mary’s College, | above-mentioned, such animosity was engendered 
Oscott, there is a picture, of which I send you the | between these two persons that it could not be as- 
description, in the hope that a notice of it in the | suaged by their mutual friends; and, like the ser- 
“N. & Q.” may lead to the discovery of its coun- | vants of the Montagues and Capulets, the two 
terpent if it exist in England. grooms meeting each other, some such dialogue 

tis one of the leaves of a triptych. On the | passed as this — 
side which would be seen when open are 8. An- Gregory. * Do you quarrel, Sir? ” 
tony, S. Ursula, and 8. George. On the reverse Sampson. “If you do, Sir, | am for you; I serve as 
is the kneeling figure of the Blessed Virgin, part | 6°04 * man as you.” —~ Ramen and Juliet, 
of a representation of the Annunciation. It is In short, such extreme hatred was only to be 
surrounded by a framework, and its dimensions, | decided by a duel, not with pistols, but a down- 
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right pugilistic combat, which a newspaper of the 
day describes as follows : — 


“Friday last the long-talked-of battle between the 
noted Dick Goodison and Sam Chifney took place. They 
fought for half an hour extremely well, when victory de- 
clared for Goodison, who won owing to the superior 
strength and length of his arma” 


More of these two heroes and the race in ques- 
tion, perhaps, some readers of “ N. & Q.” would be 
so obliging as to supply. =. 

[ Very little appears to have been recorded of Samuel 
Chifney, senior, the celebrated jockey. Ile died Jan. 8, 
1807, in the rules of the Fleet Prison, to which he had 
been confined some years for a small debt. His Genius 
Genuine was published (1804) chiefly in vindication of 
his conduct in reference to the two days’ races above re- 
ferred to, and contains “A Full Account of the Prince’s 
Horse ‘ Escape’ running at Newmarket.” The work was 
“sold for the Author, 232. Piccadilly, and nowhere else. 
Price Five pounds.” Richard Goodison, commonly 
known as “ Hi—l1I Fire Dick,” was by birth a Yorkshire- 
man, and first distinguished himself on the turf in 1777. 
He died about the year 1826, near Newmarket, where he 
cultivated successfully a very extensive farm. } 





Cinna: Panurge. 


“ Some think he writes Cinna, he owns to Panurge.” — 
Goldsmith. 

* Barre, in his strong language, spoke of a ‘ villain, a 
dirty scoundrel,’ who wrote in the service of the govern- 
ment under the signature of Panurge or Cinna.”—Mas- 
sey’s History of England, vol. ii. p. 99. 

Who was the person alluded to by Colonel 
Barré, of such notoriety that his supposed pre- 
sence at the feast where “ the pasty was not,” 
was held out as a compensation for the loss of 


Johnson and Burke ? J.H. L. 


[The individual was Dr. James Scott, familiarly called 
by Goldsmith “Parson Scott.” After studying for a 
short time at Catherine Hall, he migrated to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and gained three prize medals. In 
1765, at the suggestion of the Earl of Halifax, he pub- 
lished some political letters, signed “ Anti-Sejanus” in 
the Public Advertiser. For a short time he was lecturer 
at Trinity Church, Leeds, but returned to the metropolis, 
and wrote a variety of political pieces in the public 
journals under the signature of “ Old Slyboots.” In 1771, 
he was presented, through the interest of Lord Sandwich, 
to the rectory of Simonburn,in Northumberland. “I 
congratulate the ministry and the university,” writes 
Nicholls to Gray the poet (April 29, 1771), “on the 
honour they have both acquired by the promotion of 
Mr. Scott; may there never be wanting such lights of 
the Church ! and such ornaments of that famous seminary 
of virtue and good learning.” During the contest of 
Lords Sandwich and Hardwicke for the Cambridge High 
Stewardship, when Scott was busy, as usual, in libelling 
for his profligate patron, Gray had described the infamous 
party-hack as hired to do all in his power to provoke 

ple by personal abuse, yet “ cannot so much as get 
Fimelf answered.” (Works, iv. 34; v. 185.) Soon after 
Dr. Scott's induction to Simonburn, he became involved 
in litigation with his parishioners; and a suit which he 
commenced against them in 1774, after having been 
carried on for twenty years, at an enormous expense on 
both sides, was at length disposed of by his consenting to 
relinquish the claim he had set up for the tithe of agist- 








ment, on the defendants undertaking to pay 2,400. to- 
wards the costs which he had incurred. Dr. Scott died 
at his house in Somerset Street, Portman Square, on Dec, 
10, 1814, in the 81st year of his age. } 


Moonshine.— Can any of your readers favour 
me with the origin, or probable origin, of the 
term “ all moonshine ?” A. G. 


* Moonshine” is in old-fashioned and provincial Eng- 
lish “an illusive shadow,” “a mere pretence” ( Halliwell, 
Holloway). The expression, “It is all moonshine,” is 
now variously applied, whether as referring to empty 
professions, to vain boasts, to promises not trustworthy, 
to questionable statements, or to any kind of extravagant 
talk. There exist, in several languages, so many words 
of lunar connexion, all implying variableness or incon- 
stancy, that possibly this phsase also, “It is all moon- 
shine,” may have been primarily employed to express 
some degree of fickleness, caprice ; in allusion to the in- 
constancy or changeableness of the moon, or rather 
moonlight. When any one professes or promises great 
things, which we do not expect to see realised, we say, 
“Tt is all hine:” for hine is very shifty; 
one week we have it, another we have it not; nay, it 
shifts from night to night. “Lunes,” in old English, are 
not only fits of insanity, but freaks, And the term “lu- 
natic ” itself did not properly signify a person always in- 
sane, but one who was mad at intervals, dependant, as 
was supposed, on the phases of the moon. This distinction 





| is still very accurately maintained in Spanish philology : 


“ Lunatico. El loco, cuya demencia no es continua, sino 
por intervalos que proceden del estado en que se halla la 
Luna.” Hence also in French, modern and old: “Il a 
des lunes,” he is whimsical or fantastic; “Tenir de la 
lune,” to be inconstant, mutable; “ Avoir vn quartier de 
la lune en la teste,” or “ Il y a de la lune,” he is change- 
able, giddy, capricious. In the “language of symbols,” the 
moon is the emblem of hypocrisy, as in the following 
device : 





“ La Lune, avec ces mots, 
Mentiri didicit. 
(Elle trompe ey 
Pour [hypocrisie, dont la Lune est le simbole.” 
Menestrier, Philosophie des Images, vol. i. p. 266. 
Another emblem is the following : 
“La Lune. 
Non vultus non color unus. 
Pour une personne qui n'est pas sincére.” —Ib. i. 269. 
“ Moonshine,” in conformity with these ideas, was pro- 
bably employed originally in characterising the talk of 
persons too mutable to be relied on from one time to 
another. } 


Bishop Abbot's MS. Commentary on Romans. — 
Is there not in the Bodleian Library a complete 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, in 
MS., by Robert Abbot, Bishop of Salisbury ? 
So says Erasmus Middleton, in his Evangelical 
Biography, vol. ii. p. 382. Is it not to be re- 
ac rey that such a work by such a man should 

e lost to the public ? ABuBa. 

The work is in the Bodleian, and consists of four 
volumes, Nos, 8638—3641., entitled “Rob. Abbot, Episc. 
Sarisb. Prelectiones sacre in 8. Pauli Epistolam ad Ro- 
manos.” It is written in a very clear hand, and filling 
3692 pages in folio, 21 lines in a e, 84 inches wide. 
The same library also contains the following MS.: No. 
8120. “Collections out of Mr. Robert Abbot’s Answer to 
D. Bishop.”} 
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Lady Ashburton. — About thirty or thirty-five 
years ago, Lady Ashburton, a widow said to be 
possessed of a fortune of 200,000/., made a great 
figure in the Northern metropolis. It was sup- 

osed that her fortune ultimately descended to 
ord Cranstoun, to whom she was related. Who 
was the Lord Ashburton? Dunning, I think his 
name was. Of what family was she ? ¥ A 

[The lady above referred to was Anne, widow of 
Richard Barre Dunning, the second and last Baron Ash- 
burton of that family, who died at Friars’ Hall, Rox- 
burghshire, in February, 1823. She was the daughter of 
William Cunningham, of Lainshaw, Esq. } 


Tennis.—Our English game of Tennis is iden- 
tical with the French Jeu de Paume ; but what is 
the meaning of the English name Tennis? It is 
old, being mentioned by Shakspeare, who must 
himself have been a tennis-player from the cor- 
rectness with which he speaks the language of the 
game : — 

“ We’re glad the Dauphin is so pleasant with us. 

His present and your pains we thank you for. 

When we have match’d our rackets to these bails, 
We will, in France, by God’s grace, play a set 

Shall strike his Father’s crown into the hazard. 

‘Tell him he ’ath made a match with such a wrangler 
That all the Courts of France will be disturbed 

With Chases.” 





And the Cronycles of Englonde (Wynkyn de | 


Worde, 1528), — of the Dauphin’s insult- 
ing present to Henry V., says, “ And somwhat 
in scorne and despyte he sent to hym a tonne full 
of tenes balles.” A Puarer. 

[ Richardson, in his Dictionary, explains that the name 
of this game, Tennis, “ is from the French Tenez, ac- 
cipe, take — a word which the French, who excel in this 
game, use when they hit the ball.” Dr. Richardson 
adds, “ Skinner has two other conjectures not so plausi- 
ble.” See “N. & Q.” 1* §. xii. 308.] 


Dr. Bongout.—Who wrote The Journey of Dr. 
Bongout and his Lady to Bath in 177--. Dodsley, 
1778 ? T. G. L. 


[On the title-page of a copy of this work we find the 
fullowing MS. note: “ By Dr. Robert Bragg, well known 
to the connoisseurs in painting.” This worthy, however, 
has not found a niche in any biographical dictionary, so 
that we shall be glad to have a few particulars respecting 
him. } 





Replies. 
CATHEDRAI-SERVICE TRADITION. 
(2™ S. vi. 109.) 


I sympathise with Jacon, and hope he will 
condole with me; since on S, James’ | his 
cathedral-service and my parish-church tradition 
were identical — with private judgment. Private 
judgment could alone have guided one petty 
canon to have inserted the wrong lesson, and the 
other to have omitted the right collect, and both 


to have mingled in one heterogeneous mass the 
key-notes of two different offices. It appears to 
me to be simply absurd to mingle what never 
could have been intended to be, and what never 
used to be, mixed. It may be a question with 
some persons whether the office for the Saint's 
day, or Sunday, be used: but I cannot under- 
stand any compromise between the two, proceeding 
upon principle. On the greater holy days, of 
course, the lesser saint’s day office gives way. But 
if private judgment — which in some form or 
another answers most of Jacon’s Queries — pre- 
vail, the custom of the church carries no weight. 
There is only one case which suggests itself to 
me, as in any degree lawful, in which the lessons 
for the Sunday and the office of Holy Communion 
for the saint’s day might be used; and that is 
where Morning Prayer and Holy Communion are 
said at different hours, such as before and after 
breakfast. This I should not think advisable. 
The two latest authorities I have at hand are 
Mr. Procter and Professor Blunt. With all ad- 
miration for the latter, neither of these writers 
are, I believe, eminent rubricians. It may not be 
amiss, however, to hear what they say. On the 
subject of Proper Lessons, the Professor “ ven- 
tures to say thus much, that in general the weight 
of argument is on the side of adopting the lessons 
for the holy day. For, Ist, “on some Holy Days, 
e.g. the Epiphany, the Athanasian Creed is made 
to supersede that of the Apostles; and he argues 
from the Creeds to the Lessons, 2d, “ on some, 
e.g. Conversion of S. Paul, there is no second 
lesson appointed, and the minister is driven for 
the second lesson, at least, to the saint’s day.” 
3d. It is argued from the analogy of the rubrics 
of the state services. Still Mr. Blunt says there 
is a difficulty — of course he means the lessons 
from the Apocrypha. In the cases these are ap- 
pointed to be read on a saint’s day, he thinks, 


| that from the analogy of the rule on which proper 


lessons are selected, that hesitation to adopt them 
may be reasonable. This is clearly opposed to his . 
second great argument. He does not attempt to 


| show that the church ever intended a mixture of 





services. Whilst upon no fewer than three saints’ 
days, S. Peter, Conversion of S. Paul, and All 
Saints, which cannot I believe fall on any greater 
holy day, the church has deliberately selected 
special lessons from the Apocrypha and the New 

estament, and the minister, to use the Profes- 
sor’s words, is driven to use the selected second 
lesson at the least. Unless then it can be shown 
— what I do not think can be proved — that the 
church sanctions an admixture of offices, the onus 
probandi that the selected saint’s day lessons be 
not used, lies with Jacon’s and my own opponents. 
To my mind this consideration is final. 

Mr. Procter takes the same line of analogy from 
the Sunday lessons as Mr. Blunt, only with less 
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success. He apparently approves of conglomerate | prefer the Collect for the former. The reading of both 


offices ; at least, he does not condemn them ; and 

asserts that the most usual mode of conducting 

service—i.e, modern irregular practice prompted 

by private judgment — is what Jacon condemns. 
It seems, then, that modern use and recent 

authorities are against us. Perhaps some one will 

enlighten us as to ancient and Catholic custom. . 

Q. 


On the subject of holy-days falling on Sundays, 
and the rules for the reading of the lessons, &c. in 
such case, your correspondent Jacop will find 
the following in Wheatly on the Common Prayer, 
p- 190.: — 

“In relation to the concurrence of two holy-days to- 
gether, we have no directions either in the rubric or else- 
where which must give place, or which of the two services 
must be used. ... F r this reason some ministers, when a 
holy-day happens upon a Sunday, take no notice of the 
holy-day (except that sometimes they are forced to use 
the second lesson for such holy-day, there ae a gap 
in the column of second Jessons in the cale nder), t mut use 
the service appointed for the Sunday; alleging that the 
holy-day, which is of human institution, should give way 
to the Sunday, which is allowed to be of divine. But 
this isan argument which I think not satisfactory; for 
though the observation of Sunday be of divine institu- 
tion, yet the service we use on it is of human appoint- 
ment. Nor is there anything in the services appointed 
to be used on the ordinary Sundays, that is more peculiar 
to, or tends t the greater solemn ity of the Sunday, than 
any of the services appointed for the holy-days. What 
slight, therefore, do we show to our Lord’s institution, if, 
when we meet on the day that He has set apart for the wor- 
ship of Himself, we particularly praise Him for the eminent 
virtues that shined forth in some saint, whose memory 
that day happens to bring to our mind? Such praises 
are so agreeable to the duty of the day, that I cannot bus 
esteem the general practice to be preferable, which is, to 
make the lesser holy-day give way to the greater; as 
an ordimary Sunday, for instance, to a saint’s day; a 
saint’s day to one of our Lord’s festivals; and a lesser 
festival of our Lord to a greater: except that some, if 
the first lesson for the holy-day be out of the Apocrypha , 
will join the first lesson of the Sunday to the holy-day 
service: as observing that the church, by always ap- 
pointing canonical Deriplure upon Pundcays, seems to 
countenance their use of a canonical lesson even upon a 
holy-day, that has a proper one appointed out of the 
Apocrypha, if that holy-day shall happen upon a Sunday.” 


M. C. H. 





———__ 


In the Clerical Papers, edited by the Rev. W. 
H. Pinnock (Cambridge, 1853) pp. 368—372., 
your correspondent will find the opinions of yari- 
ous bishops and eminent writers, with regard to 
the concurrence of holy days, given at full length, 
The following directions of Dr. Mant, Bishop of 
Down and Connor, seem to have been followed 
at the Abbey : — 

“In the case of the Lord’s Day concurring with a 
Saint’s day, I prefer the First Lesson for the latter, unless 
it be from the Apocrypha, when the Sunday Lesson from 
a Canonical Book may on the whole be preferable . . . 
When « Saint’s day coincides with the Lord’s Day, i 


Collects is not omen able to the provision of the Church.” 
— Lit. pp. 45. 48. 


The late tu of London, however, in his 
Charge for 1842 (p. 65.) recommends the use of 
the Lessons for the Sunday, the Collects for both 
days, and the Epistle and Gospel for the Saint’s 
day. Resupinus, 





FOTHERINGAY CASTLE AND CHURCH, 
(2™ S. vi. 91.) 


In reply to the inquiries of Mr, Sravyron, I 
beg to mention that 1 visited the site of Fother- 
ingay Castle in May, 1857, and May, 1858. The 
quotation which he has referred to, relative to 
the fetterlock, appears substantially, although in 
other words, in Camden’s Mag. Brit. ; but there 
is a slight want of accuracy in Cam« len’s stating 
that, when Edward of Langley rebuilt the castle, 
he made the keep in the form of a fetterlock : “ the 
highest fortification, commonly called in castles the 
heepe, in the form of a fetterlock.” The lofty cir- 
cular mount, where the keep once stood, yet re- 
mains; and it does not difler from those which 
may be seen in many other places where keeps 
of castles were formerly standing. It was not 
the keep, but the Castle of Fotheringay, which 
was built in the form of a fetterlock. All the 
walls of the castle have been completely demo- 
lished, the stonework has been removed, and it 
is believed that the Talbot Inn at Oundle, which 
is evidently of the age of James I., who demolished 
the castle, was built with the stones from it. 

Sufficient remains of the earthworks and ram- 
parts of the castle, however, are yet there (except 
on the side (western) nearest to the village of 
Fotheringay, (where they have been levelled within 
the memory of persons now living,) to show that 
the castle was built in the form of a fetterlock, 
with a flat face or portion on the side (westward) 
nearest to the village, and circular on the east- 
ward portion. A very small mass of masonry, a 
few feet long, lies near the river, and seems to 
have slipped or been thrown down from the outer 
wall. 

I cannot reply to the part of the inquiry as to 
where a view of the castle (as I presume in its 
original state) can be seen, for I never saw one. 

The church of Fotheringay must once have 
been a magnificent edifice; but at present all 
that remains of it is the nave with its side aisles, 
and the tower, which are very beautiful. ‘The 
nave is now used for divine service, ‘The church 
contains a very handsome and large stone font, 
apparently of the early part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; which is not only an object of interest from 
its beauty, but as King Richard LI, was born at 
Fotheringay on October 2, 1452 (see William of 
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Wyrcester), it is only a reasonable inference that 
he was baptized at that font. 

When the chancel was destroyed, the bodies of 
Richard Duke of York, Cecily his Duchess, and 
Edward Duke of York, his uncle, were removed 
from the places in the church where they had 
been originally deposited (wrapped in lead), and 
were interred near the present altar, and monu- 
ments of plaster (now whitewashed) were erected 
over them by the order of Queen Elizabeth. A 
correct description of them is given in Gough’s Ad- 
ditions to Camden, except that the inscriptions are 
at present quite legible, and not, as there stated, 
almost defaced. 

On the left (north) side of the altar, when 
facing it, are the armorial bearings of Richard 
Duke of York, impaling those of his Duchess, 
and the following inscription : 

“ Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, Nephew to Ed- 
ward Duke of York, and Father to King Edward 4", 
was slain at Wakefield in the 37 year of Henry 6", 
1459,* and lies buried here with Cecily his wife — 

Cecily, Duchess of York, Daughter to Ralph Neville, 
first Earl of Westmoreland.” 

On the monument on the right side of the altar 
are the armorial bearings of Edward Duke of 
York, and the following inscription : 


Agincourt, in the 3¢ year of Henry 5", 1415. 
“ These monuments were made in the year of our Lord 
1573.” 


There is not any monument, or inscription, to 


the memory of Edmund Earl of Rutland ; whose | 
body was, with that of his father, Richard Duke 


of York, first interred at Pontefract, and after- 

wards removed and interred in Fotheringay 

church. Ricuarp Brooks, 
Canning Street, Liverpool. 





LORD LYTTELTON'S VISION, 
(2™ 8. v. 165.) 

I know n@¢ whether the enclosed version of Lord Lyt- 
telton’s apparation has ever appeared in print. I copied 
it from an old MS. account (at least fifty years old) of a 
gentleman in this county at whose house | have lately 
been staying, and whose mother was a collateral descend 
ant of his lordship, J. 8. 

Wirkworth, Derbyshire. 

* The remarkable cireumstances attendant on the 
death of Lord Lyttelton having been so variously 
represented, a statement of the relations may af- 
ford the public some degree of satisfaction, and 
tend to prove that the intervention of that Divine 
providence which governs the universe is not in- 
consistent with reason or truth, The authority 
of the narrative may be depended upon, 

* I am not able to account for the date 1459, as all the 


old writers, as far as | am aware, give the year 1460 as 
that in which the battle of Wakefield was fought, 








“ There was a gentleman of much respectability 
who had a residence at Clent, near Hagley Park, 
the seat of Lord Lyttelton. The family con- 
sisted of himself, wife, son, and four daughters, 
the eldest married, the others living with their 
parents. In June, 1778, the gentleman died, pre- 
vious to which time Lord Lyttelton was in the 
habit of visiting the family, but afterwards ap- 
peared desirous of greater intimacy; to accom- 
plish which he repeated his visits in the autumn, 
and made the young ladies a present of some ele- 
gant paraphernalia on New Year's day, 1779, with 
a letter subjoined, written in the phraseology of 
Scripture (of which the following is a copy), 
probably to ingratiate himself with the mother, 
who was a lady of exalted understanding and 
great dignity of manners. 

“* The Ist chap. of St. Thomas’ Epistle to the 
Clentiles. 1st. Behold I will speak to you, oh 
daughters of Clent, in the language of wisdom, 
and give you understanding in the paths of peace. 

“*2nd. Look not, Eliza, upon men, yea upon 
the sons of men, with an eye of concupiscence, 
saying, I am rot short-sighted; for verily the 
wicked will beware of the intentions of the heart. 

“* 8rd, Take heed of thy ways, lest thou be 


| like the foolish woman, even like Mary (Mrs. 
“ Edward Duke of York was slain at the battle of | 
| pented. 


Cameron *), who will repent as Magdalen re- 


* * 4th. Did she not turn away from her mother, 


| even the mother who brought her forth, to seek 


after new conventions ? 

“* 5th. But be thou steady, like the cedar of 
Mount Libanon, that taketh not to the earth, but 
lifteth her tall head to the oaks. 

“* 6th. As to thee, oh Christian! (J/rs. Wil- 
hinson), remember after whom thou art called, 
and seek not thy cloak in the dark.] 

“¢ 7th. Trust not thy cunning, for that which 
appeareth to thee wisdom, is but folly to the 
wise, 

“8th. Go to, thou art brown, but thou art 
pleasant to look upon, and thy ways are full of 
pleasantness. 

“¢ Oth. Thy eye is as the eye of the Basilisk, 
and it burneth like the red star in the tail of 
Sagittarius. 

“¢10th. Thou dost excel all the daughters of 
the West in the works of thy needle, and thy 
voice is sweet in the ear. 

“* 11th. When thou singest thy voice is like 
the voice of the nightingale when she mourneth 
for her mate by the river of Solon in the shady 
groves of Jehoshaphat. 

“* 12th. Thy mother putteth her trust in thee, 
be thou to her a comfort when her heart is sad, 


* The married sister, who had acted imprudently. 
t The circumstance of the cloak refers to a reply that 
Miss Christian made when interrogated respecting her 


absence, that she was looking for her cloak. 
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that she may boast of thee and say: I am the 
mother of Christian. 

“ ¢ 13th. Unto thee, oh Margaret! thou rosebud 
of sweetness, peace be unto thee! 

“*¢ 14th. Verily, thou art fresh as the dew that 
hangs on the lily in the morning, which is de- 
voured by the greedy sun. 

ad 15th. Thy cheek is soft, even as the down 
of the plume which the cursed wash never in- 
vaded. 

“© 16th. Thy lips shed the perfumes of Arabia, 
and the fountain of health is in thy mouth. 

“17th. Thou art a daughter of the spring, and 
early dost thou put forth thy loveliness; and 
many are the days thou shalt see. 

“* 18th. But mind, thou blossom of youth, the 
finest bud is the soonest blasted, and behold the | 
ruffian winds prey on its sweets. 

“19th. Avoid thou the tempter in the wilder- 
ness, and cast thou the serpent under thy feet. 

“*¢20th. For although thy words are fierce 
and violent, thy heart is soft as the plumes on | 
the breast of the swan. 

“* 21st. Grow up yet a little and the sons of 
men shall be captivated by thy comeliness, and 
the great men of the land shall sigh for thy beauty. 

“* 92nd. Now unto thee, oh Mary, the mother 
of Eliza, of Christian, and Margaret, to thee be all 
honor and praise. 

“23rd. Thou dost hold up thy head in the | 
Temple among the rulers of the people, —high is 
thy fame in the land, thy sentences are mighty 
and full of wisdom, like to the Proverbs of the 
son of Sirach. 

“* 24th. Behold! thou art a woman of exceeding 
spirit, justice and temperance enlighten thy ways. | 

“*25th. Yet thou art a lonely and a widow 
woman, and the wickedness of man is against 
thee. 

“* 26th, Trust not therefore to thyself, but 
take unto thee a helpmate, for so the Lord has 
appointed. 

“27th. Then shalt thou be defended from the 
peril and dangers of widowhood, and shalt an- 
swer the end of thy creation. 

“*28th. Trust thou to the honesty of a friend, 
and believe in the counsel of him who has under- 
standing.’ 

“ The poor mother, not apprehending any dis- 
agreeable consequences, ee ‘the letter to her 
daughters, who were then of tender age, the | 
youngest 15, the next 17, and the other 19: 
which inadvertence (as the mother afterwards 
thought upon it) rested very much on her mind; 
and from repeated attentions on the part of his | 
lordship, familiar intercourse ensued, which ter- | 
minated in the residence of the three young 
ladies at Hagley Park, quite contrary to the ex- 
press command of their mother, whose delicacy | 
was shocked at her daughters being under the 





‘ 


same roof with a man of Lord Lyttelton’s cha- 
racter. 

“In September his lordship’s engagements re- 
quiring him to visit Ireland, Miss Christian, at 
his instigation, accompanied him, together with a 
lady of Irish extraction : this indiscretion greatly 
augmented the mother’s afflicted state. About a 
month after that period, the two sisters, who had 
remained at Hagley Park during the absence of 
the party, went to meet them at a place where 
they were expected to land, and all came together 
to his lordship’s town residence in Hill Street, 
Berkeley Square, where they continued till No- 
vember. On the 26th of that month, about two 


| in the morning, Lord Lyttelton was awakened by 


something like the fluttering of a bird among the 
curtains of his bed, which suddenly escaped, and 


| the figure of a woman of majestic aspect (the 


very image of the mother of the young ladies, as 


| declared by his lordship), made her appearance 


and told him to prepare for bis departure for 
another world, for that within three days he should 


| be with her in the state of the dead. 


“ This most extraordinary occurrence making 
a deep impression on the mind of Lord Lyttel- 
ton, he, early in the morning, communicated it 
to the ladies, who ridiculed what appeared to 
them the effect of a heated imagination; and to 


| divert his gloom proposed a visit to Epsom, 


where his lordship had a seat that he won from 
Lord Foley. ~ they spent the night, and 
the following day returned to Hill Street, where 
a party was invited to meet them, and all the 
jocularity exerted on the occasion could not dis- 
sipate the anxiety of his lordship, though he af- 
fected to treat the circumstance with contempt, 
and exclaimed upon retiring, ‘ If I live over to- 
night, I shall jockey the ghost!’ The young 


| ladies accompanied his lordship to his room to 


notice some paintings, and presently retired, when, 
before they were undressed, a servant ran hastily 
to their door, demanding admittance, and declared 
that his lordship was dying. Before the ladies 
could reach the room, his lordship was speech- 
less, and on their entry expired in great agonies. 


| What render the circumstances still more remark- 
| able is, that the next post brought the young 


ladies an account of their mother’s death, who 
departed precisely at the time Lord Lyttelton 
saw the vision.” Leek. 


ANCIENT SEAL, 
(2™ 8. vi. 110.) 

The seal in question is apparently an old talis- 
man or magic seal; many of the characters in- 
scribed upon it corresponding to the attributes 
(in maui of the planet Mercury. The square 
within a square certainly belongs to that planct, 
being termed “ the seal or character of Mercury.” 
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The metal of the seal itself, the young man 
bearded, the dog (sometimes biting his own tail), 
the rod or staff with serpents entwined (in H. T. 
W.’s seal, the branch with leaves springing u 
and spreading itself on each side of the man’s 


head, may be the engraver’s version of the said | 


rod and winged cap of Mercury), are all in magic 
lore connected with the same planet. The in- 
scription round the edge is a more difficult matter, 
at least so far as giving any meaning to it is con- 
cerned. Such seals always had an inscription 
round them, supposed to be the name of some 
spirit, good or bad, with some divine name “ con- 
gruent with his spirit and office, to give it greater 
force and efficacy”: these names being formed in 
various ways, according to certain or rather un- | 
certain rules, which it would require a long course 
of study to understand at all. The general plan 
was similar to that of the Cabalists, viz. taking a 
sentence of Scripture, and putting together the first 
letters of each word to form a new word (as in 
the well-known instance of Maccabeus, from M, 
C, B, I, the first letters in the sentence, meaning, 
“Who is like unto thee among the gods, O! 
Lord?” So Jesu, from a sentence meaning “ Mes- 
siah shall come ;” Elion by a similar process, &c.). 
Sometimes the Jast letters were taken; sometimes 
the middle letters ; or, as my author says, “a let- 
ter is put for a word, and a letter extracted from 
a word, either from the beginning, end, or where 
you please; and sometimes these names are ex- 
tracted from all the letters one by one, even as 
the seventy-two names of God are extracted from 
three verses of Exodus, the first and the last 
verses being written from the right to the left; 
but the middle contrariwise from the left to the 
right ; and sometimes a word is extracted from a 
word, or a name from a name, by the transposi- 
tion of the letters—as Michael from Malachi; 
sometimes by changing the alphabet, by which 
Jehovah may become Kuzu ; sometimes, by reason 
of the equality of the numbers, names are changed, 
as Metatron for Sadai —the letters in both making 
up 314,” &c. “And these (he very properly adds) 
are the hidden secrets concerning which it is most 
difficult to judge, or to deliver a perfect science ; 
neither can they be understood or taught in any 
other language but the Hebrew.” (Barrett's 
Magus, ii. 40.) 

Another way of finding out the name of a 
spirit to any desired effect, is given by the same 
author (ii. 60.) ; which, though despairing of being 
able to translate, I am tempted to give verbatim :— 


“ Any celestial harmony being proposed to thee, to 
make an image or a ring, or any other work to be done 
under any constellation, if thou wilt find out the spirit 
that is the ruler of that work, the figure of the heaven 
being erected, cast forth letters in their number and | 
order, from the degree of the ascendant, according to the | 
succession of signs through each degree, by filling the | 
whole circle of the heayens; then those letters which fall 


into the places of the stars, the aid of which you would 
use, being according to the number and power of those 
stars marked without into number and order, make the 
name of a good spirit.” 

Again : 

“ What letters fall into the place of the aforesaid stars 
being marked and disposed, according to the order found 
out above in the stars, and rightly joined together ac- 
cording to the rules of the Hebrew tongue, make the 
name of a genius; to which, according to the custom, 
some monosyllable name of Divine Omnipotence, viz. El 


| or Jah, is subjoined.” 


“ The manner of making these rings is thus: when any 
star ascends in the horoscope (fortunately), with a for- 
tunate aspect of conjunction of the moon, we proceed to 
take a stone and herb that is under that star, and like- 
wise make a ring of the metal that is corresponding to 
the star; and in the ring, under the stone, put the herb 
or root, not forgetting to inscribe the effect, image, name, 
and character, as also the proper suffume.””—Magus, i. 95. 

The object of making such seals is described in 
the following passage, which, as a curious speci- 
men of a jargon not likely to be one with which 
many of your readers are familiar, I transcribe 
entire : — 

“There are certain magic tables of numbers distributed 
to the seven planets, which they call the sacred tables of 
the planets; because, being rightly formed, they are en- 
dued with many great virtues of the heavens, insomuch 


| that they represent the divine order of the celestial num- 


bers, impressed upon them by the ideas of the divine 
mind, by means of the soul of the world, and the sweet 
harmony of those celestial rays; signifying, according to 
proportion, supercelestial intelligences, which can no 
other way be expressed than by the marks of numbers, , 
letters, and characters: fot material numbers and figures 
can do nothing in the mysteries of hidden things, but re- 
presentatively by formal numbers and figures, as they 
are governed and informed by intelligences and divine 
enumerations which unite the extremes of the matter and 
spirit to the will of the elevated soul, receiving (through 
great affection, by the celestial power of the operator), a 
virtue and power from God, applied through the soul of 


| the universe; and the observation of celestial constella- 


| tions to a matter fit for a form, the mediums being dis- 
| posed by the skill and industry of the Magician.* .... 


The sixth table is of Mercury. . . . And from it is drawn 
a character of Mercury, and the spirits thereof; and if, 
with Mercury being fortunate, you engrave it upon silver, 
tin, or yellow brass, or write it upon virgin parchment, it 
renders the bearer thereof grateful, acceptable, and fortu- 


| nate to do what he pleases; it brings gain, and prevents 


poverty; helps the memory, understanding, and divina- 
tion, and to the understanding of occult things by dreams ; 
but with an unfortunate Mercury does everything con- 
trary to this.” — Magus, i. 142. 

I hardly need add, that lege, tege, mean respec 
tively, “read, conceal.” Jelel, the last name in 
the inscription, is very like Jeliel, which is one 
of the seventy-two names of angels of the class 
Shemhamphore : or, if we use a different division, 
Segaiel is not unlike Sachiel —the angel which 


| governs Thursday. Perhaps some other contri- 


* Qy. Have we not had something like this in the 
productions of the modern “ spirit-rappers”? Truly 
there is nothing new under the sun. 
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ARCHDEACON CORRIE OF CALCUTTA, 
(2™ §. v. 132.) 


The following particulars relative to the pa- 
rentage, birth-place, and education of Dr. Corrie, | 
second Archdeacon of Calcutta, and first Bishop 
of Madras and Ceylon, will supply the information 
required by T. Huaues of Chester, and furnish 
him with some facts not given in the bishop's 
Memoirs, published by his brothers in 1847, or in 
any detailed printed biographical notice of the 
late prelate with which I have met. The data 
are extracted from my MS. Hierarchy of Chris- 
tendom, or Diptycha Ecclesie Universalis, — a 
work upon which I have employed my leisure 
- hours in India for several years past, but which 
is still far from complete, and containing the Fasti 
of the church in Great Britain and its colonies 
from the introduction of Christianity into Eng- 
land to the present time, thus forming a Bri- 
tannia Sancta. 

Daniel Corrie, LL.D., of Scottish parentage 
and origin, born April 10th, 1777, at the pa- 
rochial schoolhouse of Ardchattan, in Lorn, 
county of Argyle, N.B. His ancestors were 
natives of Dumfries-shire, his paternal grand- 
father having been a miller, in which humble, 
. though respectable position he held the lease of 
the cornmill of Duncow, in the parish of Kirk- 
mahoe, about five miles from the town of Dum- 
fries. His father, John Corrie, studied divinity 


at the University of Edinburgh, and held the post | 


of schoolmaster of the parish of Ardchattan, in 
Argyleshire, where he married a Miss M‘Nab, 
(who died Feb. 10th, 1798), and the future bishop 
was born, as above stated. Mr. Corrie, shortly 
afterwards, resigned his school, and removed, with 
his wife and children, to the paternal roof at the 
mill of Duncow, Daniel receiving his earlier edu- 
cation at the parish school of Kirkmahoe. Mr. 
Corrie, leaving his family in Dumfries-shire, next 

roceeded to England, and having obtained an 
introduction to Dr. Pretyman*, then Bishop of 
Lincoln, was, after due examination of his quali- 
fications as “ a literate person ” (and licentiate of 
the Presbyterian Church of Scotland), ordained 
by that prelate, who gave him the curacy of the 
parish of Colsterworth, near Grantham, in his 
diocese, where he resided for many years ; and it 
is probable that his son’s education was continued 
at the ancient endowed grammar-school of Gran- 
tham (founded 1528). ‘The Rev. John Corrie 
became, subsequently, Vicar of Osbournby, also 
in the diocese of Lincoln, and Rector of Morcott, 


in the diocese of Peterborough, both livings of | 





{* Afterwards Tomline. ] 


considerable value; but he a pears to have chiefly 
Lincolnshire, until his 
death, which occurred at a very advanced age, in 
April, 1829, before his eldest surviving son had 
been elevated to the episcopate. Daniel spent the 
first seventeen years of his life at home, and the 
succeeding four, 1794 to 1798, principally in 
London and its neighbourhood with a friend, who 
had expressed an intention of providing for him 
in life; but after his mother’s sudden death, he 
returned to his father’s roof in May, 1798, and 
removed in October following from Colsterworth 
to Grantham. Insummer of 1799, he was entered 
at Clare Hall, Cambridge, and went into residence 
there in October of the same year: at Christmas, 
| 1800, he was appointed to an exhibition at Trinity 
Hall, and removed thither in January, 1801. 
After keeping the usual number of terms at the 
University of Cambridge, Mr. Corrie was ordained 
Deacon, June 13th, 1802, by his father’s former 
ee the Bishop of Lincoln, to the curacy of 
uckminster in Leicestershire; subsequently he 
was also nominated Curate of Stoke Rochford, 
which latter curacy he held till his acceptancy of 
an Indian Chaplaincy. In Easter term, 1804, he 
returned to Cambridge for the purpose of keeping 
his law exercises, and was admitted to the degree of 
LL.B. in Easter term, 1805: he had been ordained 
Priest, June 10, 1804, at Buckden, by the Bishop 
of Lincoln, Dr. Tomline. Having been appointed 
a Military Chaplain on the Bengal Establishment 
of the E. I. Company, he quitted Stoke early in 
1806, and embarked from Portsmouth, March 30, 
| landing in Calcutta Sept. 20 following. He was 
successively Chaplain at Chunar, 1807 ; Cawnpore, 
1810, and Agra, 1812, after which he was absent 
in England on furlough from January, 1815, till 
August, 1817: then Chaplain at Benares, 1818, 
and Senior Residency Chaplain at Calcutta, 1819. 
During the vacancy in the see of Calcutta, caused 
by the death of Bishop Middleton in July, 1822, 
followed by that of its first Archdeacon, Dr. 
Loring, in September following, Mr. Corrie was 
nominated, by the Governor-General, one of the two 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners or administrators of 
the bishopric, until the arrival of Bishop Heber, 
in October, 1823, who immediately appointed him 
Archdeacon of Calcutta, and his institution took 
lace on the 20th of that month. It fell to Mr. 
Porrie’s lot, as Archdeacon of Calcutta, to ad- 
minister the vacant see, as Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sary of the bishopric, on three subsequent occa- 
sions, — after Bishop Heber’s death, from May, 
| 1826, to January, 1828; after Bishop James's 
resignation and death, from August, 1828, to De- 
cember, 1829; and finally after Bishop Turner's 
death, from July, 1831, to November, 1832. In 
1833 he was nominated Bishop of the newly 
| erected see of Bombay, and proceeded to England 
| for consecration, leaving Bengal, Nov. 12, 1834, 
; 
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and landing in England, Jan. 13, 1835—after an 
absence from that country of eighteen years since 


his last visit — when he found that his destination | 


was Madras, instead of Bombay, as first proposed. 
He was created LL.D. of Cambridge, by royal 
mandate, 
Trinity Sunday following, in the private chapel 
of Lambeth Palace; he sailed from England on 
the 19th of the same month, June; landed at 
Madras, October 24 following, and was installed 
in St. George’s Cathedral, as first Bishop of 
Madras and Ceylon, on the 28th of that month. 
Bishop Corrie died at his episcopal residence, in 
Madras, Feb. 5, 1837, in the 60th year of his 
age, thirty-fifth of his ministry, and second of his 
episcopate. On the evening of the day of his de- 
cease, his remains were interred in the Cathedral 
burying-ground, where a monument has since 
been erected to his memory, executed by Mr. 
Henry Weekes. 

Though this biographical notice has assumed 
rather too extended proportions, it should be men- 
tioned, in conclusion, that Bishop Corrie married 
at Caleutta in Nov. 1812, Elizabeth, only child of 
Mr. William Myers, house-builder and architect 
of Calcutta, by which lady, who died at Madras 
Dec. 21, 1836, he left only one surviving daughter, 
Anna, who is married to Captain George James 
Walker, formerly of the 13th Regiment of Dra- 
goons, and has issue. Mrs. Corrie’s mother mar- 
ried, secondly, John Ellerton, Esq., Indigo manu- 
facturer, of Maldah, in Bengal, and after long 
surviving her second husband, died at the ad- 
vanced age of eiglity-six, on the 20th of last 
January, in the Bishop’s Palace, Calcutta. This 
venerable lady — Hannah, Mrs. Ellerton — whose 
high character and extensive charities had gained 
for her universal respect and esteem, during the 
very long period of her residence in Calcutta, 
was considered to have been the “ oldest in- 
habitant ” — European— of Bengal, if not of 
British India; as she had been resident in this 
country since the viceroyalty of Warren Hast- 


ings, having landed in Calcutta, at the age of six | 


yeas in 1778. She had resided in Bishop's 
alace for many years, and it is probable that the 
shock which she had so recently experienced 
through the death of her old and attached friend 
Bishop Wilson (on the 2d of January, in his 
eightieth year), hastened the event, which could, 
however, hardly be called premature, though 
until the month of her death she had enjoyed 
almost unvarying good health. Mrs. Ellerton 
always said that her own and Bishop Wilson's 
death would occur almost together, and her pre- 
sentiment proved correct, as she only survived 
him eighteen days. 

I shall end this Note, as it must be called, I 
suppose, by a Query. What were Bishop Corrie’s 
family arms? I have been unable to discover 
them. A, §. A. 


June 11, 1835, and consecrated on | 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Pilgrims’ Tokens (2% 8. vi. 32.) —D. 8. will 
find some admirable articles on this subject in 
Roach Smith's Collectanea Antiqua (vol. i. p. 81. 
and vol. ii. p. 43.); and another by the same 
| author in the Archeological Association Journal 
| (vol. i. p. 200.) Engravings of several tokens 
| will be found in other volumes of the Journal, and 
some notes upon them in the Archeological Insti- 
| tute Journal (vol. vii. p. 400.). An article by Mr. 
| Haigh, in The Numismatic Chronicle (vol. vi. 

p- 82.), may also be consulted. I am not aware 
of any books having been written on this subject, 


spondent G., who made some inquiries respecting 
the family of Rastell, would send his address to 
J.R., Post Offic®, Cambridge, he would meet with 
some information on the subject. The subject being 
connected with a private family, is of no interest 
to any one except the writer of the Query. 


Geraldine of Desmond (2™ §. vi. 108.) —A 
friend of mine possesses a MS. account of this 
branch of the family, written I should say about 
the commencement of the last century. It con- 
tains a very full history of the family, and is re- 
plete with genealogical information. Some years 
ago (as the owner informed me) it was borrowed 
by Sir William Betham, who had a copy made 
which he highly prized. I had the MS. for some 
time in my own possession, and made a copy of 
that part relating to the White Knight, which is 
now amongst my collection. Should Mr. Warp 
consider my copy worth his perusal, I shall feel 
the greatest pleasure in forwarding it to him. I 
beg to enclose my address. R. C. 

Cork. 


Paintings of Christ bearing the Cross (2™ S. v. 
378. 424. 505. ; vi. 57.) —I am surprised at not 
| having seen mentioned among the paintings of 
| this subject enumerated by your correspondents, 
the remarkable tempera picture attributed by its 
owner, Mr. Brett, to Raphael, but considered by 
Mr. Scharf, and I believe with good reason, to be 
more probably the work of Cima da Conegliano. 
The colouring was, like tempera pictures gene- 
rally when they have lost their original varnish, 
very light in tone, but at the same time exqui- 
sitely pure, and the expression was most touching. 
Dr. Waagen, in his note upon the picture when 
exhibited, though he placed it under the name of 
Cima da Conegliano, says, “I do not venture to 
give a name to this picture, but it is a work of 
noble and fine sentiment.” Tuomas J. Guizick. 


Sir John Temple (24 §. v. 274.) —Sir John 
Temple, Knt., Master of the Rolls in Ireland, 
1640—1644, was born in 1600, and died in 1677. 


| Rastell Family (2 §. iii.208.)—If your eorre- 
| 
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On the breaking out of the Rebellion of 1641, of 
which he afterwards became the historian, he 
signed, as privy councillor, the royal proclama- 
tion, and induced the Protestant merchants to 
provision Dublin Castle in prospect of a siege, 
upon the then very slender credit of government ; 
but, opposing the cessation of arms in 1643, he 
was imprisoned till exchanged as a republican 
sufferer on the part of the parliament, in whose 


service, and that of Cromwell, he continued, with | 


the exception of his being one of the “ secluded 
members,” for voting for the king’s concessions. 
On the Restoration mm 1660 he was continued, or 
rather restored, to his office as Master of the 
Rolls, and was appointed Vice-Treasurer of Ire- 
land, 26th Nov. 1673, which appointment he held 
till his death, four years subsequently. His eldest 
son, Sir William Temple, had a reversionary 
grant, after his father’s decease, @f the Mastership 
of the Rolls; was created a baronet and privy 
councillor, and is well known for his learning and 
diplomatic abilities ; he died in 1700, at the age 
of seventy-one. From Sir John’s second son, Sir 
John Temple, who was successively Solicitor- 
General, 1660; Speaker of the Irish House of 
Commons, 1661; and Attorney-General, 1690; 
dying 10th March, 1704, aged seventy-two, is 
lineally descended the late Premier of England— 
Viscount Palmerston; who might probably be 
able, if applied to, to supply the data required by 
B. P. W. as to Sir John Temple's place of death 
and interment, &c. I regret that Tims unable to 
give more than the above information. A. S. A. 
Barrack pore. 


Pensions granted by Louis XIV. to Literary 
Men (2° S. vi. 89.) — Pro tanto, the following 
extract from Usher’s works by Elrington (vol. 1. 
p- 223.) may interest J. M. H.: 


“In uvres d’ Alembert, tom. ix. p. 224., the following 
account is given: Le Cardinal de Richlieu, sensible 4 
toutes les espéces de gloire, ou, si l’on veut, de vanité, 
avoit aussi voulu, pour se faire panegyriste dans toute 
l'Europe, donner des pensions & quelques savans etrangers. 
Il en offrit une au savant Usserius, Archevéque d’Armagh, 
en Irlande, et tres peu riche, tout Archevéque qu'il é¢toit, 
car l’opulence, disoit-il, est reservée aux prelats catholi- 

ues. Usserius, au lieu d’accepter la gracieuse proposition 

u Cardinal, lui envoya des levriers, espéce des chiens 
qui est excellente en Irlande; cette fitre et plus haute ré- 
ponse dégofita le ministre de faire & d’autres des pareilles 
offres, et de s’exposer & un pareil remerciment.” 


Crearicus (D.) 

Coathupe’s Writing Fluid (2™ §. vi. 119.)—I 
was intimate with the inventor, and for the last 
twenty years I have used it constantly in my labo- 
ratory, and with unvarying success. The formula 


for making it, which 1 have for years past pub- 
lished in my Literary and Scientific Register and 
Almanac, is as follows, and I have never found 
any difficulty in its preparation : — 

“KB. Shellac 2 oz., borax 1 oz.; distilled, or rainwater 


18 oz.; boil the whole in a closely covered tin vessel, 
ey | it occasionally with a glass rod, or a small stick, 
until the mixture has become homogeneous; filter, when 
cold, through a single sheet of blotting-paper. Mix the 
filtered solution, which will be about 19 fluid ounces, with 
1 oz. of mucilage of gum-arabic, prepared by dissolving 
1 oz. of gum in 2 oz. of water, and add pulverised indigo 
and lamp-black ad libitum; boil the whole again in a 
covered vessel, and stir the fluid well, to effect the com- 
plete solution and admixture of the gum-arabic ; stir it 
occasionally while it is cooling, and, after it has remained 
undisturbed for two or three hours, that the excess of in- 
digo and lamp-black may subside, bottle it for use.” 
The above ink, for documentary purposes, is 
invaluable; being, under all ordinary circum- 
stances, indestructible. It is also specially adapted 
for laboratory use. J. W. G. Gures. 


Carbon Ink (2° S. vi. 48.) — A correspondent 
of The Builder in September, 1855, says : — 


“ Until a better substitute can be found I strongly re- 
commend the universal use of Indian ink in preparing 
all manuscripts intended to convey information to future 
ages. It is well known that all the inks in common use 
are far inferior to those used by the ancients —that our 
modern inks soon become pale, and in the course of time 
almost, if not entirely, invisible. It is a patent fact that 
Domesday Book, after the lapse of nearly eight centu- 
ries, is in a much better state of preservation than the state 
papers of the period of our last two kings. The inks 
used by our forefathers, I believe, contained carbon; and 
as that substance is the base of Indian ink, all documents 
prepared with it must, from the indestructible property of 
the carbon, remain unchanged so long as they can be 
preserved from damp and other destroying influences; 
and I am not aware of any plan so likely to secure their 
preservation as that I have adopted.” 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


John Bull (2™ §S. vi. 131.) — In Michaelmas 
Term, 1811,John Bull passed in the first class, In 
Literis Humanioribus, and In Disciplinis Math. et 
Phys. He was at Christ Church College, the Sub- 
librarian of the Bodleian, afterwards Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church. 

C. W. Sraunton. 








| George Henderson (2™ §. vi. 12.) — George 
| Henderson, farmer at Kippetlaws, had a son named 
| William, who was for many years a schoolmaster 
in Dunse, and died there in 1810. He left two 
sons, 1. George, a baker in Dunse, who died some 

ears ago, an two sons, one of whom is a 

aker in Lambeth. 2. William, who was bred a 
tobacconist, and settled in Newcastle; he is dead, 
but left a family. I observe from old deeds of 
lands in Greenlaw parish, that, about the end of 
the seventeenth century, the then proprietor spelt 
his name “ Hennysone,” which his grandson altered 
to “ Henderson.” M. G. F. 


Charron on Wisdom (2™ §, vi. 33.) — This 
translation was formerly much read and quoted, 
and reached several editions. Mine has the en- 
graved title-page, “Gulielmus Hole fecit, 1658 ; 
London, printed for Luke Fawne at the Parrot 
in St. Paule’s Churchyard.” The plagiarisms 
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from Montaigne are very considerable. For par- | 
ticulars of the translator, Samson Lennard, “ Blue- | 
mantle Pursuivant,” see Bliss’ Wood's Athena, | 
vol. iii. p. 748., Noble’s College of Arms, p. 250. 
Col. Stanley's copy of the original work in French, 
an Elzevir 12mo., sold at his sale for 2/. 10s. 





E. D. | 
Game of “ One-and- Thirty” (2" S. v. 276.404.) | 
— The game which the English call rouge-et-noir 
is the French game of Trente-et-un, by which | 
second name it has always been known in France, | 
and never by the first. See the Dictionary of 
Games in Encyclopédie Méthodique. This French 
game contains a common principle with the games 
of Faro and Basset, once so well known in England. | 
But, like those games, the interest is all in the | 
question, which wins? and the details have no | 
amusement. It is therefore very unlikely that 
any game which was popular among children | 
could have been the Trente-et-un here described. 
A. Dg Mor@an. 


Preservation of Books against Dust (2™ 8. vi. 
38.) — Several thousand volumes having been 
under my care for some years past, I have been 
much interested by the recent Notes on “ Dust 
on Books.” In a town residence this insidious and 
troublesome foe seems quite irresistible. Even in 
mahogany cases, with sides and back also, and 
glass doors in front, kept constantly locked, I find 
it penetrates. The best method towards resisting 
it has seemed to be, laying along the top of every 
row of books (which should be almost entirely | 
level) a piece of stiff brown paper-millboard, &c., 
which completely covers the upper edges of the 
books, and comes a very little over them in front. 
These can be from time to time removed, dusted, 
and replaced; for it is surprising how soon the 
dust appears. Without this precaution, I have 
found no benefit from the plan Mr. Limner names, | 
of affixing falls to the edge of the book-shelves; | 
though I believe his plan of drawing blinds down 
in front of the case, would be of service in any 
place where the books are exposed to the sun, | 
which soon fades the colour of the bindings. 

I have thought that books bound in morocco, 
or calf, are much more susceptible in general of 
damp, mould-spots, &c., than those in cloth or 
the half-binding formerly used. Perhaps some 
a can account for, or say if experi- 
ence elsewhere corroborates, this ? S. M. S. | 


Portraits of Turner (2"* S. vi. 49.)—In reply | 
to the inquiries concerning the portraits extant of 
the late Mr. Turner, the artist, [ can I think sup- 
ply a satisfactory answer. I believe there are 
only three: the first and best, by the late Chas. 
Turner, sells for 12. 1s. ; a small full-length sketch | 
by Count D’Orsay, price 1. 1s.; and a head when | 
young by Daniell sells for 7s. 6d. ‘These are all 
I have ever seen or heard of. 


J. W. G. Gureu. | 


Private Baptism (2™ S. vi. 110.) —It is a na- 
tural feeling of reverence which prompts the de- 
struction of a vessel once used for baptism in a 
private dwelling, lest it should hereafter be made 
to serve other purposes ; and I know many clergy- 
men who, in the case of poor people, always break 
the basin they provide, and furnish them with 
another of a similar description. But the most 
obvious, “and now usual, manner of overcoming 
the difficulty, is, for the minister to take with him 
a small cruet to hold the water, when he is called 
upon to administer the sacrament of baptism 
privately. Press. Rorrsgvs. 


In reply to Crmricus Rusticus, my own ex- 
perience would say that it is not customary to de- 
stroy the “ basin,” nor ought it to be customary to 
use a “basin.” To avoid the difficulty which he 
seems to feel, may I suggest that he would find it 
convenient to use, for the containing of tae water 


| at the administration of private baptism, the same 


cup which he uses for the containing of the wine 
at the public or private administration of the 
other sacrament ? A Rurat Dean. 


I saw private baptism twice performed by a 
learned, very virtuous, and very sensible divine, 
now dead. The basin tha® contained the water 
was sent back to its ordinary use. He who used 
it was too virtuous, even in this slight matter, to 
mislead by directing attention to the basin; and 
too sensible to suggest any feeling of superstition 
in or after the ceremony by any notice of the 
crockery. T.F 


It is the custom of some clergymen to destroy 
the vessel which has been used on such occasions, 
for the purpose of preventing its application to 
profane uses. It is not at all a general custom; 
and the better plan is for the clergyman to carry 


| with him a small silver shell which will hold about 


as much water as is necessary to pour upon the 
infant or person baptized. If any water remains, 
it should be thrown on the fire, or poured on to 
the earth outside the house. Hitron Hensury. 


Stage Coaches termed Machines (2™ S. vi. 12.) 


| —In answer to Jaypgs’s Query, I would state 


that the earliest instance I recollect of stage 
coaches being so called is in the Ist edition of 
Anstey’s New Bath Guide, printed in 1766, where 
are the following lines : — 
“ F’en tho’ I’d the Honour of sitting between 
My Lady Stuff-Damask and Peggy Moreen, 
Who both flew to Bath in the London Machine.” 
Letter XIII. p. 98. 
F. A. Cargineron, 
Ogbourne St. George. 


Tunbridge Wells (2™ S. vi. 81.) — Birkenwasser 
is still made in the Hartz, and very good it is too. 


KR. S. Cuagnock. 
Gray’s Ion, 





The late Dr. Shuttleworth: Right and Wrong 
(2™ S. vi. 135.) —It so happens that one can trace 
the history of the sentence inquired for very easily. 
Aulus Gellius (lib. xvi. cap. 1.) writes : — 





“ Adolescentuli cum etiam tum in scholis essemus, 

évOvpnuarvov hoc Grecum, quod apposui, dictum esse a 

Musonio philosopho audiebamus; et quoniam vere atque 

laculente dictum, ve sque est brevibus et rotundis vinc- 

tum, perquam libenter memineramus. “Av te rpdfps caddy 

META Tovor wovos oyerat, TO 6é caddy wéver’ ay" Tomnons 
: rx) 


& mer 
aigxpov meta néovns, mer mKeT aL éé a vy meres. 
Postea istam ip ntiam in Catonis « 
dixit Numa I positam leg 
tei lax rT I ngiorious ju verbis com} re 
st, pra MXIMUSs; ¢ 
pr i ju est, venera i 
Hhec sunt: *Uogitate cum ani- 
r laborem recte feceritis, labor 
I a vobis dum vivetis 
t; | am nequiter fi 
voluptas cito bit, 1 ter factum illud apud vos sem- 
per manebit.’” I 


lites, 


eritis, 


Hierocles, in his 
commentary « he golden f Pythagoras 
ham), with some verbal altera- 

might expect to find, so ex- 

I did not escape the notice of 

one who was so careful in observing the wisdom 
of the ancients, and applying it to the illustration 
of Christian truth, as ®. Taylor. It occurs three 
times in the Life of Christ, vol. ii. pp. 519. 540. 
721. (Eden's edition); and in vol. iv. 


p. 29. BE. M. 


The sayi 


verses 


Sermons, 


Jo. Miller (2° §. vi. 32.) — One of the editions 
list i in my possession : 


wanting in Mr. Gibson’ 
it is the 8th, with large ad litions (pp. 208.); pre- 
h portrait of Miller as Sir 


Old Bat helor It is appa- 
i l parchment, and 


fixed is a full-lengt 
Joseph Wittol in the 
rently new, bound in clean 
clasped A MB. note records at Bindley’s 
sale Messrs. Longman bought his copy of the first 
edition for 111. 5s. E. D. 


that 
} 


Mii¢cellaneous. 
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biographica 
Alfred Joh 
Writer, I-dited 
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quaintar 
(rermanic and 
this study is the ver « hat 
a character ca at readers who are only 
t Ty Damtam « “4 } } 


familiar w 


so ex 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


|; early in November. 


(294 8. VI. 138., Ava. 21. 58, 


} 
| abounding in faults unquestionably —but as unques- 


tionably rich in poetic excellences. 

Although marked “printed for presentation only,” we 
trust Mr. Gilbert French will excuse our calling attention 
to his interesting essay on The Origin and Meaning of 
the Early Interlaced Ornamentation found on the Ancient 
Sculptured Stones of Scotland, Freland, and the Isle of Man. 
The theory which Mr. French advances is an extremely 
ingenious one. It is supported with considerable ability ; 
and is advanced with a modesty which prepossesses us in 
its favour. It is one which certainly deserves the serious 
attention of archxologists. ‘ 

We are indebted to the Rev. W. E. Hevgate for a very 
good historical tale, The Scholar and the Trooper ; or, Ox- 
ford during the Great Rebellion. As might be expected, 
Mr. Heygate takes a warm Oxford view of the eventful 
period which he describes; but the book will be found, 
even by those who may not share that view, to furnish a 
capital picture of the feelings of the time, and to give 
very accurate information as to the condition of Oxford, 

nmates, and to the localities of the various battles 
sirmishes which took place in that neighbourhood 
e civil wars. 

ir photographic friends will, we are sure, share the 
satisfaction with which we announce that Dr. Diamond 
has been appointed Secretary of the Photographic Society. 
Dr. Diamond is eminently a practical photographer; 
some of his discoveries have been among the most useful 
which have been produced; and they have always been 
ervedly communicated to his brother photographers. 
[he appointment, therefore, is one which the Doctor has 
well earned, and the Photographic Society has done itself 

credit by this recognition of his services to the Art. 

We are informed that the volumes of Original Papers 
illustrative of the Life of Sir Peter Paul Rubens both as 
an Artist and a Diplomatist, preserved in H. M. State 
Paper Office, collected and edited by W. Noel Sainsbury 
of H. M. State Paper Office, will be ready for subscribers 
The Appendix will contain entirely 
new facts respecting several of the most celebrated artists 
of their day; also the correspondence of that great patron 
of the arts, Thomas Earl of Arundel, and others, which 
will, we : re, be read with the deepest interest by all 
who take light in the History of the Fine Arts. 
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